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STAN SITAR tells his story 



T NEVER wenf to music school; 
•*■ I have always loved music 
and just picked it up when I 
was eight years old. I have 
played the accordion ever since. 
I managed to find a job with 
Jimmy Gower and his Prairie 
Schooners and played for five 
years with him over CKY Winni- 
peg in the CBC network. When 
war broke out I went overseas, 
served on the continent and in 
other theatres of war and re- 
joined the orchestra when I re- 
turned. I left Winnipeg In 1948, 
and in 1950 I started playing in 



bands throughout the Vancouver 
area. 

My musical career got to the 
stage when to maintain my 
many appointments I began to 
drink a little bit to keep up the 
pep. When I got tired and beat 
I started nipping a bit with the 
other boys. Eventually I found 
that I had to have liquor in my 
accordion case all the time, and 
kept on having a swig of whis- 
ky so that I could finish the 
musical job wherever I was 
playing. 

From time to time it became 



Little Joe, Hoss, Ben Cartwright and their hired 
man, Candy, make the Ponderosa a place of nerve- 
tingling excitement and suspense. Quick on the 
draw and fast with the fists are the Cartwrights — 
but only for the right. It seemed a bit unreal when 
Hoss said of his brother, Little Joe, who was on 
trial for his life "Little Joe doesn't tell lies." How 
many people can say that today? Perhaps the in- 
habitants of the Ponderosa are trying to teach us 
that our nation has forgotten its roots of truth, 
honesty and fair play. 
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harder and I used to have a 
drink in the morning when I got 
out of bed, otherwise I was 
shaky. But it came to the place 
when I could not think; I could 
not sight-read my music — my 
brain was behind the time and 
I could not think ahead. So I 
said this is the time to start do- 
ing something with myself. 

I began to work as a mecha- 
nic for Bustard's Auto Towing 
in Vancouver. One day I hap- 
pened to bump into Major Wil- 
liam Leslie whom I had known 
for many years. I told him my 
history and he said "Stan, the 
best thing you can do is to come 
down to the Harbour Light and 
get saved. Then you can play 
for the Lord for a while and you 
will forget about booze." So I 
thought it over. I went to several 
meetings there and heard all 
those boys testify up there on 
the platform. In the end I said 
if God could save those boys 
and make new men of them He 
could do it for me. So I came 
forward and was saved at the 
Mercy Seat. That was in 1956. 

I started playing with Major 
Leslie's combo. It was a wonder- 
ful group. Some of the former 
musicians who played with me 
over in Winnipeg were there. We 
were all reunited veterans from 
the last war. Since then I have 
played with Major Leslie's group 
and have gone on evangelistic 



trips with him ail over Vancou- 
ver. I have played at Miracle 
Valley and I have been as far 
north as Canyon City. 

Now I am here in Calgary. 
Major Leslie thought it would be 
a good idea to come and help 
the boys to open the Harbour 
Light centre in this city, where it 
is so badly needed. He said that 
there were no musicians here 
and that he could get by with 
what he had left in Vancouver. 
I have been in Calgary ever 
since. 

I play at the Harbour Light 
every night — that is seven days 
a week. Since being here I have 
played for the boys in jail at 
Spy Hill. I go to Red Deer and 
Edmonton or wherever I am 
needed. The boys of Skid Row 
like music that is something live- 
ly. Ours is a sort of hillbilly tem- 
po. The boys like to forget their 
daily tired, drag-out walk and 
their other worries. A little bit of 
lively music helps to do this. Not 
only do they like the music but 
they come to seek the Lord and 
get saved, a good many of 
them. 

Getting saved was the best 
thing I ever did. I could never 
go back to that life again, never. 
I just keep looking up to the 
Lord everyday. I intend to keep 
on playing my accordion for 
Him. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

TS it possible to engender a 
mite of sympathy for Do- 
mitian, a Roman emperor 
who slaughtered thousands 
of Christians because they 
would not recognize his 
claims to divinity? Would it 
not take more grace than 
most of us can manage — 
even uninvolved as we are 
and 1,900 years away — to 
make allowances for the neu- 
rotic ruler's suspicions and 
deep sense of inferiority as 
described on page four? Yet, 
like the first Christian martyr, 
Stephen, those who followed 
probably died asking God to 
show compassion to their per- 
secutors. 

Lorelie Black, on page ten, 
reminds us of the need for a 
little more forbearance on our 
part towards those who fall 
short of our standards of con- 
duct,- and in her fourth article 
about nervous illnesses (page 
twelve) Dr. Claire Weekes 
shows how patience and un- 
derstanding within the family 
can make for mutual happi- 
ness. On page seven there is 
more about compassion — 
for problem families like that 
of Mr. R. and problem chil- 
dren like Billy; and, on page 
three, practical compassion — • 
"more than a superficial emo- 
tional response" — based on 
trust in human nature is evi- 
denced in the story of "T.K." 



EDITORIAL: 



Sin and Sickness 




GIN and sickness are both expensive for the 
*^ taxpayer. There isn't only a shortage of 
money to pay for the damage they cause; there 
is a shortage of people who are willing to take 
on the job of dealing with the effects of both. 
The shortages themselves are the result of sin, 
and so is much of the sickness. 

These are the problems of Gerry and Pat 
Whitehead. Gerry Whitehead is governor of the 
Don Jail in Toronto. Mrs. Whitehead runs a hos- 
tel for young drug addicts. Both deal with peo- 
ple whose sins and sickness have made them 
problems to themselves and the community. 

We now have nice names for prison treat- 
ment, like "correctional services" and "custodial 
care." They signify that faith, hope and charity 
are permeating the cells and court-rooms; faith 
that there is some good in the "worst" of us; 
hope that there will be some response to the 
corrective measures; and charity because in 
many instances it Is found that a lack of love 
and caring brought the inmates to prison in the 
first place, and often continually brings them 
back again. 

Although Governor Whitehead recognizes 
that security must be his priority, he feels that 
rehabilitation is an important duty for himself 
and his staff. Unlike the full-time social workers 
in this field, the prison personnel practically live 
with their charges. He speaks of the "crisis rela- 
tions" which bring men and women to prison; 
they are people, not cases, he says, and it's the 
small kindnesses that can produce big results. 
His problem is that prison facilities lag far be- 
hind this enlightened attitude and it will take 
much money and many years to rebuild them. 
An even bigger problem is to And sufficient per- 
sonnel with the patience and perseverance to 
help rehabilitate prisoners as well as restrict 
them. 

Mrs. Whitehead shares her husband's con- 



cerns. She is bothered about the young people 
she sees in [all. She is sure that with some kind 
of custodial care many of them would not be 
there. Old lags, in and out of jail for years, con- 
firm her belief. So Pat Whitehead has done 
something. For a nominal rent she has secured 
the use of an old fire-hall and here she accom- 
modates young people who have been under 
treatment for drugs or who are homeless, and 
cares for them till she can find them jobs and 
rooms. This is another form of rehabilitation. 
Unfortunately this and one or two similar ven- 
tures are having to carry on precariously when 
they should be properly supported. 

Again there comes the problem of money 
and dedicated people. They have to be good 
folk; for they must be willing to become Involved 
with Immature, inadequate personalities, many 
of whom rarely show any gratitude for what is 
done for them. In fact, a true Christian spirit is 
needed — although some of those engaged in 
this work make no profession as such. It is an 
indictment upon church members that, Indiv- 
idually and corporately, so little Is being done 
by them and so few are involved. 

Although prlggishness is usually applied to 
religious types, rehabilitation programmes are 
often jeopardized by opposition from Pharisaical 
materialists. These are "successful" people whose 
lives have been dedicated to self-interest. They 
are the greedy men who have helped to make 
our sick society what it is; but they do not want 
to pay taxes devoted to containing the disease 
that their unhealthy attitudes have bred. Hence 
their hypocritical contempt for those who fail 
and for "do-gooders" who try to help them. 

The sickness cannot be cured unless there is 
an all-round admission of guilt, for we are all 
involved. Apathy is as bad as opposition. Either 
we have failed to accept right values or we are 
failing to communicate them. 



Cornpotilon — mora th«n emotional 
reiponi* (tee page 10) 



HIGH COUNCIL GLIMPSES Teachers wanted in B.C. 



rrtHE London "War Cry" had its own informant among: the members 
A of The Salvation Army's High Council which met at Sunbury, 
England. Here are some of the glimpses it gave its readers: 



• As each member of the High 
Council came forward to sign the 
document attesting to the result 
of the election of the General, he 
or she added verbal congra- 
tulations to the General-elect. 
Some spoke in German, French, 
Swedish, Norwegian and Danish, 
and the General-elect answered 
each in the language used. How- 
ever, Commissioner William. Pal- 
stra, International Secretary for 
Europe, who is Dutch, congratu- 
lated the General-elect in Eng- 
lish. To his surprise Commis- 
sioner Wickberg answered him in 
Dutch. Commissioner Palstra 
thereupon repeated his congratu- 
lations in Dutch, much to the de- 
light of the other High Council 
members. Said one of the Ameri- 
can Commissioners: "He an- 
swered us in very good English. 1 ' 
After the cameramen had 
"shot" the General-elect from 
every possible angle the news 
and TV and radio reporters in- 
terviewed Commissioner Wick- 
berg in another room. Some 
sample questions were: How will 



the English Salvation Army fit 
into the picture seeing that you 
are a continental? The General- 
elect (who is Swedish) replied 
that he had been trained in Eng- 
land and had served in England 
for some fifteen years. In this 
time he had come to understand 
and appreciate much of the Eng- 
lish way of life, although, he 
added with a smile, he had not 
yet become a cricket follower. 

Questioned about the Army's 
role in social welfare the Gen- 
eral-elect admitted that the back- 
ground of poverty, squalor and 
the gin palace, so prevalent in 
William Booth's day, had gone, 
but he said, there was still much 
for the Salvation Army to do. 
"Girls still get into trouble," he 
said. "The aged are living longer, 
as much as twenty years, and 
care of the aged is becoming one 
of the great needs of the time; 
there are still children to be 
cared for, addicts who must be 
helped and alcoholics who looked 
to the Army." 

(Continued on page 15) 



"plOR some time the Government 
"•*■' of British Columbia have been 
negotiating to take over all the 
schools in Northern British Co- 
lumbia which would have neces- 
sitated the replacement of our 
Salvation Army officers as teach- 
ers in Army schools. The Divi- 
sional Commander, Colonel Wes- 
ley Rich, has now interviewed 
the Administrator for Indian Af- 
fairs for British Columbia, who 
has agreed to The Salvation 
Army carrying on their teaching 
assignments. 

The Field Secretary is making 
an appeal for Salvationists who 
would welcome the privilege of 
giving one or two years to this 
unique ministry. A married 
couple would be preferable — 
either the husband or the wife to 
teach. They would also be re- 
sponsible for the corps work. 
Openings are available in Sep- 
tember. 

Applications should be made 
to: Colonel Alfred P. Simester, 
Territorial Headquarters, 20 Al- 
bert St., Toronto 102, Ontario. 
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ajnjnj Xui jsui 1 XjJBd siqj jy 'jsiuopBATBg 
psuuojiun b si jsjsis aqj^ "^uup oj jsqjaS 
-oj pjo'q sip oj o3 oj pasn pire spuauj pooS 
3J3M 3M "XjJBd XBpqjjiq s^sjsis snj oj psjm 
-ui sbm j pajs sBpy Jb puatij b qSnojqj, 
•pusuj UEipuj ub qjiM pajBqs j qaiqM 
juauqjBdB umo Xui pBq 1 puBjpA\ uj 

,,-noX joj XEjd hj -^ -j,, pres apB A 
■jjaI l( iaui dpq SuiXp sijj saop Moq jnq 
'unjj jnoqE Sutqjauios peai j_ puE ueui 
pooS b sem ajj 'ajng -sou joj 3uiXp Isr-rqQ 
jo ujrej siqj ffipj j.uop j "asBajd j Xbm aqj 
s3uiuj aqj op j jBqj jobj aqj jo bjemb Xjpj 
ure j pire aouapsuoo Xui jsuibsb SurqjXue op 
j,upip j,, paip^aj j "pa^rej aq Xbm jobxs aqj 
si snjj, ..isuis jnoX joj ps;p oqM 'jsuqQ 
snssf Q5[q 'noX jnoqB saiEO oqM auoauiog si 
ajaqj pire Suojm sSurqj Suiop sjb noX jBqj 
'■■jj 'j 'moujj noX o(j„ pres 3jj -paqdaj j 
It jiq apj]i e j^uEjp jsnf j "suni pooS b 3uiABq 
^il,. ..'I^ 13 ^ooi noX" -jj -j,,', pres pire aui jb 
pa^ooi 3jj 'apEj^ uo-g -jjai st suibu sn^ 'sjsqj 
uBurapuaJJ UBpsuqQ b sem SJaqj ("ssau 
-jsnq siqj jT^B pire scouts 'Jjuup oj pasn j) 
•Sfurup ipM Xjjajd sbm j jjpis jqSpippu aqj 
joj jUBjd aqj oj juaM j sb 3upi3A3 suq 

•qonui ooj puBjsjapun l,upip j qSnoqj 
'qjrej UBpsuqQ aqj jnoqs S5(ooq auios pB3j 
pBq j EpEUEQ oj aureo j ajojaq 'j3A3M0JJ 

•snouna sem j jnq 'sjuaJBd Xui 
joj joadsaj ou 3AEq j jBqj uesui j ( usaop siqj 
•sjuajBd jpqj uopsanb jou op pire joads 
-3J ajdoad suopppuoa reuuou japuQ •Xjaioos 
aqj uiojj pazioEjjso osre sjb uoX qjrej jo 
jno are noX ji asnBoaq 'qjrej jpqj uoijsanb 




oj 33BJnoo aqj aABq jou op ajdoad jsojaj 
•suopsanb ^sb oj pasoddns jou sem pus adXj 
snoq|aqaj b sbm j jBqj ppj sbm j sjaipo jo 
sjuajEd Xui jo suopsanb pa^sB j jj -pBq j 
JBqj qjrej aqj qjiM* pausijES XpB3J j ( usbm j 
■jpsjnoX XbjiI oj paMopB jou sjb no^ -sjsaud 
aqj qSnojqj Xjuo Xmd "noX aoaqM apluiaj 
aqj oj oS noX aiaqM duisioM uaqjBaq b si ji 
jEtp — qjrej aqj jnoqB XpEuosiad ^nouno sem 
I "P U !H E ra dn jqSnojq sem j qSnoqjjy 

•Ejpuj ui joafoad atij qjiM sjuBjpisuoo 
lEOiuq-jaj oqj 3JB oqM 'puBjpA^ ui paig 
SEpy oj {>au3;ssE sbm puE ubjj oquiopg 
oqj japun 'puEjp^ oj 'SBasjaAO pABJj oj 
aauiBJj e se pajaa[3s sbm j -XuBduioo juaui 
-uiaAoS b ''pjj pajs UBjsnpuijj joj Sui^jom 
sbm pire gggi ui 33j3ap 'ag-g b ujim eJbjsji 
jo XjtsJ3.\;un aqj uiojj pajEnpBj3 pBq j 

•Sjaqjojq 

OMJ pUE J3JSIS 3U0 3AEq J "UOS }S3pp 

aqj sb qjjEj npu;j-j ai^j ui 'q^q\ ui 'Bipuj 
'ajEjg EjEja^i 'jiupuj, ui uioq sbm' ._ 
j pire uEJEMsajaijua/^ "% 'j si aureu aJWI 




Smyrna, the suffering church 



(YF the seven cities, Smyrna is 
^ the only one to survive. To- 
day called Izmir, it is Turkey's 
third largest city, with a popula- 
tion of half a million. The name 
Smyrna came from one of its prin- 
cipal products, myrrh, an aroma- 
tic gum used to embalm the 
dead. It was a suggestive name for 
the Christians who were to have 
an experience of myrrh: tribula- 
tion unto death. 

With this persecuted people 
Jesus dealt tenderly. He intro- 
duced Himself as the One which 
was dead and is alive to give them 
the kind of comfort needed most. 
"How great this description of 
Christ strengthens a believer 
against death" wrote the com- 
mentator, Bengel, and Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer caught its spirit of tri- 
umph when, before being hanged 
by the Nazis, he declared "This 
is the end, but for me the begin- 
ning of life." 

Citizenship and conscience 

Domitian, who was probably 
the Emperor at the time, was a 
man of neurotic suspicions. He 
had a deep sense of inferiority, 
perhaps the result of being over- 
shadowed by a dominant father 
and a brilliant elder brother. He 
lived in "morbid terror of being 
supplanted. It was to offset this 
sense of insecurity that he began 
to demand, toward the end of his 
reign, that his subjects should 
worship him as Lord and God" 
writes G. B. Caird. Another fac- 
tor which fostered emperor-wor- 
ship was Rome's need for a uni- 
fying force among the diverse 
peoples of her far-flung empire. 

Besides, local pride entered the 
picture. About A.D. 26 eleven 
cities of Asia had been competing 
with each other for the coveted 
privilege of erecting a temple to 
the Emperor, and Rome had de- 
cided in favour of Smyrna. Smyr- 
nean Christians refused to sprin- 
kle incense on the fire before the 
statue of the Emperor, because 
that to them would be idolatry. 

But to their pagan neighbours 
it was disgraceful and a treacher- 
ous lack of patriotism for which 
they should be punished. Persecu- 
tion had already begun and more 
was to follow. For ten daySj a 
short but unspecified period of 
time, the campaign against the 
church was to be intensified. To 



Chapter 2: 8-11 

be cast into prison was not sim- 
ply temporary detention but a pre- 
lude to execution. 

Jewish jealousy 

Then there was the opposition 
from the Jewish community, large 
and influential in Smyrna. Most 
Jews were bitterly hostile, partly 
because the Christians' worship of 
a Galilean peasant seemed un- 
speakably blasphemous, and part- 
ly because the Christians had 
been successful in converting so 
many Jews and proselytes (God- 
fearing Gentiles who hovered on 
the fringe of Judaism, attracted 



would ask. But the Christians 
had learned to reject all such 
sweet reasonableness; for them, 
only Jesus was Lord, and any 
compromise of that position would 
play into the hands of the devil. 

The crown of life 

Smyrna had games which were 
famous all over Asia, and the re- 
ward of the victorious athlete 
was the laurel crown. The Chris- 
tian can win a crown, too, by vic- 
tory in the contest of life. His 
crown will not be a perishing 
garland, but everlasting life. Paul 
used the same illustration with 
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Revelation (9) 

by Major Edward Read 
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by its lofty morality but unwilling 
to accept its circumcision and 
food laws). In Smyrna this re- 
sentment was particularly virul- 
ent. The blasphemy (v. 9) was 
malicious gossip. False rumours 
were circulated, hatred of the 
Nazarenes fanned into a flame. 

What was a Christian to think? 
Let him hear Jesus: these peo- 
ple are not true Jews. A Jew who 
understood his own faith proper- 
ly would acknowledge Jesus as 
the Messiah, as Paul had said 
(cf. Romans 2: 28). They love 
to call themselves an assembly of 
the Lord, but they are in fact a 
synagogue of Satan. 

The invisible adversary 

If believers are to stand un- 
wavering in the face of all oppo- 
sition, John says, they must recog- 
nize the real nature of their ene- 
my. Twice in the letter to Smyr- 
na he shows how Jesus unmasks 
the subtle foe. He is Satan, the 
devil. The attack on Christian 
integrity may take the form of 
persecution, or it may come in 
persuasion. 

When a Smyrnean Christian 
was being condemned, the gover- 
nor suggested to him that he could 
save himself by such a trifling 
' concession as offering a pinch of 
incense in worship of die Em- 
peror. "What harm is it to say 
that 'Caesar is Lord'?" officials 



reference to the Corinthian games 
(see 1 Cor. 9: 25). Overcomers 
will escape the second death. 

This mysterious phrase, occur- 
ing three more times in Revela- 
tion (20: 6, 14; 21: 8) is found 
nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. The Rabbis used it, how- 
ever; they talked of "the second 
death whereof the wicked die in 
the next world." It is banishment 
to the lake of fire, everlasting' 
punishment. Christ does not 
promise immunity from the death 
of the body, but he does promise 
exemption from the destruction 
of the soul. 

A story from those early days 
tells how a boy was being led 
with his Christian father to the 
beasts in the Roman arena. As the 
cages were opened and the fero- 
cious animals appeared, the little 
lad said "Will it hurt, father?" 
The father placed his arm around 
the boy's shoulder and looked off 
to the Invisible. He said "Per- 
haps it will hurt, son, for one 
brief moment, but he that over- 
cometh shall not be hurt of the 
second death." 

Polycarp 

How many suffered for their 
faith in this city we do not know, 
but the best known is twelfth on 
the combined roll of martyrs for 
Smyrna and Philadelphia. His 
name was Polycarp, a beloved 



bishop, who was burned alive 
some sixty years after this letter 
was written. His story" illustrates 
the features we have discussed: 
governmental opposition to Chris- 
tianity, Jewish hatred, satanic on- 
slaught and Christian fortitude 
supported by the hope of eternal 
reward. 

It was during the public games, 
when the city was crowded and 
everyone was excited, that the 
shout went up "Away with the 
atheists (Christians were called 
atheists because they had no visi- 
ble gods).; let Polycarp be search- 
ed for." A little slave collapsed 
under torture and told his tor- 
mentors where to find the good 
bishop. They hurried him off to 
the arena, and, the proconsul gave 
him the choice of Cursing the 
name of Christ and making a 
sacrifice to Caesar or death. 

Polycarp replied "Eighty and 
six years have I served Him, and 
He has done me ho wrong. How 
can I blaspheme my King who 
saved me?" The proconsul threat- 
ened to burn him, but Polycarp 
replied "You threaten me with 
the fire that burns for a time and 
is quickly quenched, for you do 
not know the fire which awaits 
, the wicked in the judgment^ to 
come and in everlasting punish- 
ment. Why are you waiting? 
Come, do what you. will." 

So the crowds flocked around 
him with their faggots. It was ,the 
Sabbath and the Jews were well 
aware of that, but they were 
loudest in clamoring for his death 
and foremost in bringing wood 
for the fire. So Polycarp perished, 
praying "I bless Thee that_ Thou 
hast granted unto me this day 
and hour, that I may share, 
among the number of the mar- 
tyrs, in the cup of Thy Christ, 
for resurrection to eternal life." 

It was not easy to serve Christ 
in Smyrna^ but believers there 
were willing to pay the price. For 
two of the churches there was no 
rebuke at all from Jesus and this 
church is one of them. Through 
the example of Smyrna, the Lord 
calls us to faithfulness which does 
not shun suffering. 

(To be continued) 
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PURSUING a study of the 
work the Holy Spirit does in 
and through the people of God, 
one may be faced with the ques- 
tion: which comes first, His work 
in the individual or through a 
group of people? 

We know that God is a per- 
sonal God and works with us in- 
dividually (as we have been dis- 
cussing in the last three weeks) 
but we have a number of exam- 
ples in the New Testament where 
it appears that the Holy Spirit 
likes to work through a group of 
people (e.g. Acts 2: 4; 4-: 31). 

I leave it to you to decide 
whether initially His work in the 
individual impels that person into 
a fellowship with believers or 
whether the Spirit's work in a 
group of believers, who have 
gathered in His name, makes each 
person present more aware of the 
Holy Spirit in his own life. Which- 
ever way it is (and it is probably 
both ways) in the end there is a 



The Holy Spirit at work 

by Captain Margaret Eldridge 



group of people united in the 
Holy Spirit and this week we are 
going to discuss the necessity for 
that fellowship. 

The Holy Spirit often uses 
other people to reveal truth to 
us (Acts 9: 10-19 j 10) and it 
seems that, for Him to be able to 
work most effectively in us, there 
must be an interplay of Spirit- 
filled personalities. It does appear 
that through the Holy Spirit we 
are (in a very minor and human 
way) to be to one another what 
God is to us. Also we are to share, 
in the Holy Spirit, our experi- 
ences of God and service for Him. 



Jesus spoke these words it was to 
Group Number One, namely the 
disciples in the Upper Room. 

A few weeks ago we established 
that love comes from God because 
it b His Holy Spirit and in the 
fellowship of Christians the Holy 
Spirit is not only within each be- 
liever but His is the love between 
each person in the fellowship, or 
as song 601 (SA Song Book) puts 
it "Blest be the tie that binds." 
So, if we respond to each other 
in love, we are responding to the 
Holy Spirit and if we reject love 
we are rejecting the Holy Spirit. 

Paul often speaks of the Church 



5— Fellowship in the Church 



Let us now see what Jesus and 
New Testament writers have to 
say on the subject of Christians 
united in the Spirit of Christ 
This group is usually called "the 
Church," but does not, of course, 
mean a building or organization, 
but any fellowship of believers in 
Christ. 

Jesus gave the commandment 
Love one another as J have loved 
you (John 15: 12) and therefore 
there must be the fellowship of 
believers in order to be able to 
carry out this commandment. It 
is true that we are expected to go 
out and love the sinner, but when 



as the body of Christ (Romans 
12: 5; 1 Corinthians 12: 12; 
Ephesians 1 : 23) and shows that, 
as every part of the body has its 
own function, so does every mem- 
ber of the Church. We each have 
something to give die community 
and we can all take our share 
from the community. 

Peter tells us that whatever 
gift we have received we are to 



use it in service to one another 
(1 Peter 4: 10). We also read 
that we must accept each other 
(Romans 15: 7) and we must be 
ready to listen thus giving the op- 
portunity for confession of sin 
(James 5: 16). 

Where necessary we must be 
willing to forgive (Ephesians 4: 
32) and also to correct lovingly 
any who are found to have done 
wrong (Galatians 6: 1, 2). Yet 
we must avoid judging one an- 
other (Romans 14: 13). The 
group as a whole must pray for 
one another (James 5: 16, Jeru- 
salem Bible) — it is a good idea 
to pray with one another; — and 
have each other's interests at heart 
(Philippians 2: 4). 

This gives a picture of a com- 
munity whose members are com- 
pletely open to one another, where 
there is a mutual caring and 
silent empathy that says "I un- 
derstand and feel with you and 
is there anything I can do to 
help?" 

It is through such a nucleus of 
believers as this, united in the 
Spirit, that the Holy Spirit can 
most effectively reach the uncon- 
verted. That is our subject for 
next week 
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; A short series by Major DAVID BARKER for the young in faith ; 

:: 



The Marks of Thy Cross 

Where are the marks, the marks of Thy anointing? 

Saviour, reveal, how am I joined with Thee? 
Have I embraced the cross of Thy appointing, 

Thy Cross constrained a true response in me? 
Spare not truth, I spurn all shallow seeming; 

Where are the proofs of Thy dying in me? 
As I am Thine by Thy pure love redeeming, 

Let me be Thine by my pure love to Thee. 
Henceforth, for Thee inured to gain or loss, 
Let me be known by the marks of Thy Cross, 

Thy brow was torn, but mine hat known no bleeding; 

Thy hands were nailed, but mine are whole and free. 
Thy cheek has burned beneath the traitor's greeting; 

Have I endured the lonely way for Thee? 
Thy tears fell down upon a world's transgression; 

When have I wept for the souls that loved not Thee? 
It was Thy heart that filled Thee with compassion; 

O, may that heart renew Thy life In mel 
Henceforth, for Thee Inured to gain or lots, 
Let me be known by the marks of Thy Cross. 

ALBERT ORSBORN 



:: 



:: 



FINDING GOD 

6— OUR NEED FOR JESUS 



:: 

nPHERE may come a time in our 
search for God when, though 
we are confident we have ful- 
filled the conditions, we are still 
Out of touch with Him. We know 
the nature of the experience we 
seek, we are confident that this 
is possible, we have clarified basic 
beliefs, we have made ruthless and 
honest confession, we have exam- 
ined our motives — yet we still feel 
that God is remote. 

We need to distinguish between 
the vague term "religion" and 
the more particular term "Chris- 
tianity." The word religion U an 
extremely loose term and may be 
used of any belief or creed which 
controls a man's way of life. In 
our search for God it is vital to 
remember that the Bible points 
us to a particular form of faith 
— faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Having fulfilled the conditions 
for finding God, then, we are still 
without hope of succeeding in 
our quest until we acknowledge 



our need of Jesus who declared 
J am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life, no man cometh unto the 
Father, but by Me (John 14: 6) 
Likewise, St. Paul gladly testified 
We have peace with God, and 
then carefully added through our 
Lord Jesus Christ (Romans 5: 1). 
We find God, then, through 
Jesus. 



WEEKLY 
PRAYER SUBJECT 

Men leaving prison and 
those seeking to rehabili- 
tate them. 

PRAYER: Lord God, Thou art 
with all mankind, especially the 
lonely and rejected. Kindle new 
hope in the one handicapped by 
his own mistakes and let some of 
Thy servants be used of Thee to 
give him friendship and a new 
start. . ■ * 
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Interest and 
hard work 



Brigadier and Mr*. Charles Lynch enter retirement 
from Toronto Rehabilitation Centre. 




AFTER combined careers of 
over eighty-seven years of 
service, Brigadier and Mrs. 
Charles Lynch have entered re- 
tirement. 

The Brigadier entered the To- 
ronto Training College in 1924 
from the Parliament Street 
Corps, Toronto. Following his 
commissioning he was appointed 
to Bridgewater, N.S. Other ap- 
pointments in the same division 
followed and in October, 1930, he 
was married to Captain Maude 
Snow. 

Mrs. Lynch entered the training 
college from Sydney Mines, N.S., 
and served in corps work in Pic- 
tou and Bridgetown, N.S., and 
West Saint John, N.B. 

Following their marriage, Brig- 
adier and Mrs. Lynch command- 
ed various corps in the Mari- 
tiroes. When at Halifax Citadel, 
the Brigadier was actively en- 
gaged in port work during World 
War II and immediately follow- 
ing the cessation of hostilities. 
From there he was appointed to 
immigration work in Montreal. 

For the past nineteen years of 
their omcership, Brigadier and 
Mrs. Lynch have served in the 
Men's Social Service Depart- 



ment where the Brigadier has 
been the Administrator of the 
Sherbourne Street Men's Hostel, 
Toronto, (when the present 
building was erected and opened) 
the Calgary Men's Social Centre 
and both the Montreal and To- 
ronto Rehabilitation Centres. 

Concerning their service, the 
Men's Social Service Secretary, 
(Colonel Ernest Fitch) writes 
"Brigadier and Mrs. Lynch have 
demonstrated intense interest in 
the programme and goals of the 
department and have worked 
hard to achieve the highest and 
best for those they serve." 

Brigadier and Mrs. Lynch have 
one daughter, Joyce (Mrs. Ernest 
Ball) who, with her husband 
and family, are active soldiers at 
Parkdale Corps, Ottawa, 

The retirement service for 
Brigadier and Mrs. Lynch was 
held at the Toronto Rehabilita- 
tion Centre in the newly furnish- 
ed chapel where the meeting was 
led by Colonel and Mrs. Fitch. 
Mrs. Brigadier William Lorimer, 
who has known Mrs. Lynch for 
many years, paid tribute to her 
service. On behalf of the Centre's 
residents, Mr, George Hendrie 
spoke. Brigadier Lynch brought 



the message. Other members of 
the Centre's staff participated. 

A dinner and recognition serv- 
ice was held on the Monday eve- 
ning at the Centre when Colonel 
Fitch, on behalf of the Territorial 
Commander (Commissioner Clar- 
ence D. Wiseman), presented 
Brigadier and Mrs. Lynch with 
their retirement certificates. 



Welcome 
to 

Greenwood 
Corps (Toronto) 

CROWDS attended the welcome 
meetings for Captain and Mrs, 
William Loveless which were 
conducted by Corps Secretary 
Mrs. H. Perry at Greenwood 
Corps (Toronto). 

Following the salvation meet- 
ing a social gathering was held. 
Debbie Thompson presented Mrs. 
Loveless with a corsage on behalf 
of the young people. A wel- 
come cake was cut by Captain 
and Mrs. Loveless after which 
Candidate D. Perry spoke, repre- 
senting the senior corps. 



INFORMATION NEEDED 

ON the recommendation of the Territorial Headquarters Liter- 
ature Board, the Commissioner has decided that research 
work should he commenced for the second volume of the history 
of The Salvation Army in Canada. The first volume, written by 
Colonel Arnold Brown, was published in 1952. 

Lieut-Colonel Wm. M. Gibson will prepare- the material 
for the second volume which will take up the story from the 
end of World War I. 

Anyone who has accurate knowledge of highlights or links 
with this period is invited to send material, photographs and 
documents to: 

Lieut-Colonel Wm. M. Gibson, 

Education Secretary, 

471 Jarvis Street, 

TORONTO 284, Ontario. 

Where requested, this material will be returned to the 
sender. 
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Ontario 


CKFM 


Toronto 


Ontario 


CHOW 


Welland 


Ontario 


CKNX 


Wing ham 


Ontario 


CJRW 


Summerstde 


Prince Edward Island 


CFCF 


Montreal 


Quebec 


CFOM 


Quebec 


Quebec 


CKJL 


St. Jerome 


Quebec 


CKTS 


Sherbrooke 


Quebec 


CJVR 


Melfort 


Saskatchewan 


CHAB 


Moose Jaw 


Saskatchewan 



CJNB 



North Battleford Saskatchewan 



CKBI 


Prince Albert 


Saskatchewan 


CKRM 


Regina 


Saskatchewan 


CFMC-FM 


Saskatoon 


Saskatchewan 


CFNS 


Saskatoon 


Saskatchewan 


CFQC 


Saskatoon 


Saskatchewan 


CJSN 


Shaunavon 


Saskatchewan 


CKSW 


Swift Currant 


Saskatchewan 



CHFA 
CFML 



CFRG 
CFNS 



French Version 



Edmonton 
Cornwall 



Alberta 
Ontario 



CJAF 


Chlcoutlml 


Quebec 


CJMT 


Cabano 


Quebec 


CHVD 


Doulbeau 


Quebec 


CKCH 


Hull 


Quebec 


CJLM 


Jollefte E. 


Quebec 


CKBM 


Montmagny 


Quebec 


CKLM 


Montreal 


Quebec 


CHNC 


New Carlisle 


Quebec 


CHRC 


Quebec 


Quebec 


CKCV 


Quebec 


Quebec 


CJFP 


Riviere du Loup 


Quebec 


CHRT 


St. Eleuthere 


Quebec 


CKRB 


St. George* 


Quebec 


CKJL 


St. Jerome 


Quebec 


CFGT 


St. Joseph-D'Alma 


Quebec 


CKCN 


Sept lies 


Quebec 


CKSM 


Shawlnlgan 


Quebec 


CHLT 


Sherbrooke 


Quebec 


CKVM 


Temlscamlngue 


Quebec 


CKLD 


Thetford Mines 


Quebec 


CHLN 


Trols Rivieres 


Quebec 


CKTR 


Trols Rivieres 


Quebec 


CKVL 


Verdun 


Quebec 



Gravelbourg 
Saskatoon 



Saskatchewan 
Saskatchewan 
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The Captain keeps a Diary 




These stories of God at work through The Salvation Army's Women's Social 
Services are taken from the files of Major Mary Webb, an officer who 
was involved in this ministry for a number of years. 



• ENTRIES IN 

MY DAILY JOURNAL 

TT is necessary for the Captain 
A to keep a daily journal. Ap- 
pointments must be kept, and 
the busy day planned so that 
the best use is made of the time. 
The entries tell of little things — 
telephone calls, visits to sad and 
lonely people, comfort to the 
sick and dying, hours of office 
interviews needing patience and 
understanding in an effort to 
straighten out young lives warp- 
ed by broken homes and other 
devastating circumstances. 

No day was ever boring. 
Some were filled with gladness, 
as burdens became a little 
lighter, and hope came to some 
disconsolate person. God's love 
and mercy were spoken of, not 
in crowded halls, but in the 
intimacy of the office; the hustle 
of the kitchen; the stillness of 
the sick room. 

No pen will ever record the 
joy and peace which the Cap- 
tain felt as she went to bed at 
night having been of some help 
in bringing the Kingdom of 
Heaven a little nearer to the 
desolate places on earth. 

Here are a few entries from 
the journal. As she comes to 
copy them, some pages are a 
little smudgy with tears as with 
burdened heart, the Captain 
thought of souls in darkness. 
Other pages are a little untidy 
when an emergency upset the 
plans for the day. 

• THE R. FAMILY 
CAME TO TOWN 

T AST spring, the R. family 
came from the east to our 
city with three small children 
and no place to live. 

After moving from one small 

room to another, they finally 

located themselves in a back 

room on the ground floor of a 

crowded house in the down- 



town section of the city. The 
room was dark and dirty, poor- 
ly furnished with only one bed. 
There were no facilities for keep- 
ing food, and altogether it pre- 
sented a most unattractive ap- 
pearance. 

The woman was a small, frail 
person, very nervous. The three 
boys, all under ten years of 
age, were poorly dressed and 
unkempt in appearance. The 
man was unable to hold a job 
for any length of time, due to 
his drinking habits. 

This family first came to the 
attention of The Salvation Army 
through the corps officer who 
was visiting in the district. He 
referred the woman to the social 
service office for advice and 
help with her family problems. 
For quite a few weeks there 
were many contacts with this 
family. 

Over this period the situation 
got decidedly worse, the man 
coming home drunk and the 
woman becoming more frail and 
anxious, the children more and 
more unmanageable. Finally, 
the mother went to the hospital 
for an operation and when the 
Captain called at the home late 
at night, she found the three 
boys alone and the father away 
on a drunken spree. Early the 
next morning the father was 
located and an effort made to 
get him to do something about 
the children. It was arranged 
that a friend would look after 
them in the daytime and that 
the youngest boy would go to 
nursery school during the hours 
the other two were at school. 
A great deal of effort was made 
to try to get the father to do 
better. 

When Mrs. R. returned from 
hospital, Mr. R. was encouraged 
to take a job on a farm where 
there was a house. So he went 
off and started work. This took 
him away from his drinking 
companions and the beer par- 
lours and he was urged to keep 
this job in the hope that he 



could make a home for his 
family. He responded to this 
effort and soon The Salvation 
Army provided furniture so that 
the wife and children might 
move out to the farm and set up 
home again. 

The Salvation Army officer 
in the rural centre was asked to 
visit and give help and en- 
couragement to the family. The 
man gave up his drinking, the 
woman improved in health and 
consequently the children bene- 
fitted by the improvement in 
their surroundings. They were 
better fed and clothed and more 
manageable. The officer will 
keep in touch with this family 
and enable them to maintain a 
standard of useful, happy living 
in the community. 

• TALKED TO 
MAJOR ABOUT BILLY 

T^HE Major telephoned from the 
Children's Home, Billy, who 
had been admitted about a 
week ago, had run away. He 
had been sent to school with 
the other children, but did not 
return with them at lunch time. 

Last week, a children's agen- 
cy had requested that Billy be 
admitted to the Home. He is 
eleven years of age, and had 
been made a ward of the 
government that day. He lived 
with his mother who neglected 
him, in a small town about 150 
miles away. The drunken father 
had deserted the family some 
time ago, and the woman and 
children lived in a trailer on the 
edge of the town. On admission, 
Billy was under-fed and poorly 
clad. The social worker brought 
Billy to the Home. 

Billy found it very hard to 
settle down. He was not used 
to the routine. Regular meals 
and hours of sleep were un- 
known in his life. Much whole- 
some food that children enjoy 
was new to him since he had 
not acquired a taste for it. 



Billy was desperately lonely 
. . .he hated the new school, and 
having to go each day. No one 
had bothered with that before. 
It was trying to have to make 
your bed and wash behind your 
ears before breakfast. One week 
was enough for Billy, so on the 
way to school, he dropped be- 
hind the other children and ran 
off down the road. He hitch- 
hiked downtown and made his 
way to a large store where he 
picked up quite a few things. 
There was some consolation in 
this, he was getting his own 
back on the world in general. 
But he really was lonely for his 
mother. After all, she was Kts 
mother and Billy did not belong 
to anyone at the Home! 

As the day wore on however, 
Billy got tired and he decided to 
return to the Home and confess 
to the Major about the experi- 
ences of the day. 

It will take Billy a long time 
to respond to the warmth and 
affection of the Major and his 
staff at the Home. It takes a lot 
of tove and understanding to 
make up for being taken away 
from your very own mother 
without any proper explanation 
as to why this must happen. 

The Captain thought ... no 
one can ever take the place in 
the heart of a child which God 
has ordained for his own 
parentsl 



Words and action 

"|"T is sadly true that there are 
some believers who are con- 
tent with a show of good reli- 
gious manners. They make it 
their business to attend the 
church of their choice. Their 
social appearance is never any 
discredit to their faith. They may 
even support the work of God 
in a conventional way, But when 
their Lord says "Go work" they 
politely reply "I go" but their 
word remains unsupported by 
action, 

The question before us is: Am 
I doing the things He says? The 
word which comes to us ist 
Whatsoever He saith unto you, 
do it. 

— General Frederick Courts 
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Ability and Dedication 

*'H Brigadier and Mrs. Brnest Hutchinson enter 
retirement from Toronto 




AFTER many years' service in 
corps work, Men's Social and 
Correctional Services, Brigadier 
and Mrs. Ernest Hutchinson have 
entered retirement. 

Both were born in England 
with Salvation Army back- 
grounds, coming to Canada as 
children and settling in New 
Water-ford, N.S. Mrs. Hutchinson 
entered the training college to be- 
come a Salvation Army officer in 
1923, the Brigadier following 
three years later. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son had been active in the New 
Waterford Corps as a company 



guard, bandmember and corps 
cadet while the Brigadier served 
as a company guard, Deputy 
Bandmaster and corps cadet be- 
fore training. 

Their early years of service 
were spent in the Maritimes both 
as single officers and then for a 
number of years as married offi- 
cers, Springhill, N.S., being their 
first corps after their marriage. 

During their years as corps of- 
ficers, Brigadier and Mrs. Hutch- 
inson were in charge of such 
corps as St. John's Temple, Nfld., 
Dovercourt (Toronto), Windsor 




Melfort, Saskatchewan, will soon have a new Army hall and quarters to serve 
the community. The Divisional Commander for Saskatchewan (Brigadier 
Leslie Titcombe) assisted Mr. A. Kipling of the Melfort Town Council in 
turning the sod while the Commanding Officer (Lieut Ernest Martin) 
observed. In the background are some young people and soldiers of the corps. 



Citadel, Ont., and Vancouver 
Temple, B.C. 

Following a brief appointment 
as Administrator of the Kitchener 
Men's Social Service Centre, the 
Brigadier and his wife were ap- 
pointed to Toronto where Briga- 
dier Hutchinson had special re- 
sponsibility for correctional serv- 
ices work. 

Just over a year as chaplain at 
the Burwash Industrial Farm was 
followed by a return to Toronto 
where, for the past five years, 
the Brigadier has represented 
The Salvation Army at the city 
hall courts. 

The Correctional Services Sec- 
retary (Lieut-Colonel Peter Lin- 
dores) writes in tribute: "Many 
years ago a shy young man came 
from New Waterford, N.S. to the 
training college and took his place 
as a cadet in the Crusaders Ses- 
sion. Throughout the intervening 
years he has been a crusader for 
the Kingdom of God, and with 
Bible in hand and musical ac- 
companiment, the message has 
gone out loud and clear. 

"A faithful and sincere corps 
officer, he commanded several of 
our largest corps and was noted 
for his ability in visitation and 
dedication as a good shepherd of 
his flock. 

'The Brigadier has earned the 
respect and admiration of judges, 
lawyers and court officials, as 
well as many citizens he has 
helped." 

Brigadier and Mrs. Hutchinson 
have three daughters, Doreen, 
Jean and Shirley. A Salvation 
Army officer, Shirley is serving 
with her husband, Lieutenant 
Robert Ratcliff, in Leamington, 
Ont. 



Indians 

Corps 

anniversary 

npHE forty-second anniversary 
A meetings of the Buchans 
Corps, Nfld. (Captain and Mrs. 
Kevin Rideout), was conducted 
by the Provincial Commander 
(Lieut-Colonel Arthur Pitcher) 
and Mrs. Pitcher, supported by 
Major and Mrs. Arthur Pike. 

The weekend began with a 
corps fellowship hour which was 
followed by -the film Man of 
Steel. 

On the Sunday a march of wit- 
ness was held before the holiness 
meeting. Nine singing company 
members were commissioned in 
the morning meeting. 

A Youtharama held in the 
afternoon was attended by the 
different youth sections of the 
town. During the programme a 
number of Religion in Life em- 
blems were presented to the 
Army's guides and cubs. A young 
people's band member was com- 
missioned and corps cadet certifi- 
cates were presented. The corps 
band, songster brigade and trio 
provided musical items. 

An open-air meeting was held 
prior to the indoor gathering, 
which concluded with a number 
of people publicly rededicating 
themselves to Christ. 



The retirement service for the 
Hutchinsons was held at the To- 
ronto Temple Corps. The meet- 
ing was led by the Director of 
Correctional Services, (Lieut- 
Colonel Peter LindoTes) who paid 
tribute to the years of true Chris- 
tian service, of the Hutchinsons.- 
Territorial Evangelist Major Wil- 
liam Davies gave a vocal solo and 
the Temple Band and Songsters, 
the crusade combo and folk group 
presented music. Brigadier Hut- 
chinson spoke of his life of serv- 
ice as an officer and how God had 
led him through many changing 
encounters which presented op- 
portunity for service to Christ. A 
social gathering was held after 
the meeting. 



Salvationist Graduates 



ALBERTA DIVISION! 
Donald Lowry 



Edmonton Tempi* 



Diploma of Technology in Social 
Work (Northern Alberto Institute 
of Technology) 



Newton Corpi 
Mount Pleasant Corpi 




The Secretary for Students' Fellowship (Captain Earl Robinson) reports 
that the following Salvationist students have successfully graduated from 

universities. 



New Westminster Corps Bachelor of Arts — ma|or!ng in 
English literature 
(Simon Fraser University) 
Bachelor of Fine Arts 
(Untvenlty of British Columbia) 
Master of Education 
(University of British Columbia) 
MANITOBA and NORTHWEST ONTARIO DIVISION: 

Bachelor of Education 
(University of Brandon) 
Certificate of Education 
University of Brandon) 
Master of Science In Pharmacy 
(University of Manitoba) 
Doctor of Medicine 
lUnlverslly of Manitoba) 
Doctor of Dental Medicine 
(University of Manitoba) 



Arthur Medler West Toronto Corps 

Robert Plummer East Toronto Corps 

Sandra Ratcliffe North Toronto Corps 

Robert Smith Scarborough Corps 

MID-ONTARIO DIVISION: 

Marlle Bryant Oshawa Corps 

NOVA SCOTIA DIVISION: 

Wilfred Butler, Jr. Whitney Pier Cdrps 

SOUTHERN ONTARIO DIVISION: 

Sharon Bowslaugh Mount Hamilton Corps 

Ruth Harding Argyle Corps 

Gordon Wombwell Kitchener Corps 

WESTERN ONTARIO DIVISION: 

Linda Lee Goldie London South Corps 



Diploma In Public Administration 
(University of Toronto) 
Bachelor of Arts 
(University of Toronto) 
Bachelor of Arts 
(York University) 
Doctor of Dental Surgery 
(University of Toronto) 

Registered' Nurse 

(Toronto Western Hospital) 

Bachelor of Education 
(St. Xavier University) 



Bachelor of Arts In Psychology 
(McMasler University) 
Bachelor of Arts (Honours) 
[McMaster University) 
Bachelor of Arts 
(Waterloo Lutheran University) 

Bachelor of Arts 

(University of Western Ontario) 
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Accepted Candidates 

These young people will be entering 

the Toronto Training College this September. 

Should you join them? 



/CANDIDATE SHEILA COCHRANE (East Toronto Corps) was bom and raised In Camp- 

^ belllon, N.B. As a young girl she attended the Salvation Army Sunday school 

and a Gospel Hall church. She recoils clearly the 
day that the lard led her to Himself during a 
Decision Sunday at The Salvation Army and since 
that time she has consistently served the Lord in 
the Army. 

When growing up in the corps Sheila seemed 
to have the single desire to be a Salvation Army 
officer. Then during a youth councils meeting God 
used the witness of others to make her see the 
need for labourers for Him. She tried to put God's 
call in the background but found thai It was only 
when she was willing to yield her all to the Lord 
that she experienced Christian |oy In her life. 
The candidate has worked as a stenographer since high school graduation. 

A few years ago she moved lo Toronto and now attends the East Toronto Corps when 

she serves as o Corps Cadet Sergeant and Sunday school teacher. 



/CANDIDATE PATRICIA FLETCHER (Guelph, Ontario) was born and raised in Guelph. 
^ She was dedicated In the Guelph Corps by her grandfather, Senlor-Malor Arthur 
Waters, and was converted during a Decision Sunday appeal at ihe age of eight. 

Pat enjoys working In the corps and her present 
activities Include Guide Lieutenant, Junior Legion 
Leader, Sunday school teacher, songster and Corps 
Cadet Sergeant, 

The call to offlcershlp has been on Pot's mind 
for some time. She realized, as a camp counsellor, 
that God had a special plan for her life but the 
tried to Ignore this urging. Still the call to officer- 
ship persisted and bothered her, causing her to 
feel an unrest within herself. Last year at youth 
councils, following the afternoon session, she knew 
she had to make a decision before she left. Later 
at a youth rally she rededlcated her life to the 
Lord'* service. It Is now her sincere prayer that Christ will use her and that through 
her the light of Jesus may shine to those with whom she comes In contact. 

Candidate Fletcher Is presently an accounts receivable bookkeeper with Bl It more 
Hats. 





/CANDIDATE ROBERT SPEARMAN (Fort Erie, Ontario) was born lo Salvation Army 
^"' parents (n Buffalo, New York, He has two brothers who are officers in the 
United States. 

Although brought up In the Army It was not until about four years ago, during 
a cadets' campaign, that the candidate experienced a close relationship with the Lord. 
Since then he has found new |oy In serving Christ. 

For some time Robert 
was unwilling to follow the 
leadings of the lord to- 
wards offlcershlp because 
of his desires to have many 
of the material "things" In 
life. To this end he hod 
trained as a printer and 
was getting good pay, but 
soon he came to realize 
that, for him, a commit- 
ment of his all meant Sal- 
vation Army offlcershlp. 
Although working In Buffalo, New York, the candidate has been a soldier of 
Fort Erie Corps and in this corps was active as a bandsman, Sunday school teacher, 
and youth group president. Lost year, following his marriage. Candidate Speakman 
and his wife accepted an appointment as Envoys In charge of the corps at Thorold, 
Ontario. They will be serving In that corps until they enter the training college In 
September. 

Candidate Mrs. Doreen Speakman was brought up In The Salvation Army even 
though her parents were not Salvationists when she was younger. Since then, as an 
answer to prayer, her parents have become Auxiliary-Captains and are now stationed 
at Midland, Ontario. Doreen was converted at six years of age. later at the age of 
twelve she dedicated her life completely lo the Lord. Her spiritual life grew from 
that point and she now thanks God for the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit who Alls the 
"empty gap" which she once had. 





Mrs. Speekman Was colled la oMranhlp while ortwwtesg the ftrtt OsAadttan 
corp* cadet congress. She did not respond fust then owl Knotty, during a yeuth coun- 
cils session in Edmonton, she surrendered to the leadings of the Lord. 

The candidate was bom in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and lived for seme time In 
Edmonton, Alberta. She then moved with her parents to Fort Erie where the com- 
pleted her schooling before going to Buffalo, New York, lo work as a secretary at 
The Salvation Army's Divisional Headquarters, While In the corps at Fort Erie the 
was a Sunday school teacher and timbrel brigade leader. 

/"CANDIDATE ROBERT COLE (Orongeville, Ontario] was bom in Brampton, Ontario, 
^ where he wos introduced to The Salvation Army through hit nephews and their 
friends who used lo climb into the back of a truck on Sundays and go lo the Salva- 
tion Army Sunday school. His interest was maintained through his Sunday school 
teacher, who colled tor him every Sunday. Through his teacher's efforts and the life 
he lived the candidate realized he was not living a very geod life himself, and during 

a Sunday morning youth 
meeting he made his de- 
cision for Christ. 

Robert played in the 
band, was a corps cadet, 
and received his schooling 
In Brampton. Following high 
school he began office work 
and then moved lo Orange- 
vide where he presently 
works for the Poslol De- 
partment of the Federal 
Government. In the Orange- 
vllle Corps he serves as Young People's Sergectnl-Ma|or. 

Before and during his marriage the candidate's wife had often talked to him about 
offlcershlp. Then during the 1968 youth councils at Niagara Falls the Lord revealed 
His will during Ihe afternoon session, while telephone calls were being made to 
missionaries In other countries. He went forward In Ihe evening meeting and gave 
himself to Christ. Robert Is now certain that the Lord wishes to use him as a Salva- 
tion Army officer. 

Candidate Mrs. Margaret (Peggy) Cole was born and raised In Orongevllle. Her 
mother and grandmother were both Salvation Army officers and her father belonged 
to Ihe Baptist Church. 

Peggy was converted as a young girl and became active In Ihe Orongevllle 
Corps in the singing company, timbrel brigade, brownies and corps cadets. For the 
last three years she has taught In the Sunday school and serves now as Primary 
Sergeant. 

When she was a young girl Mrs. Cole was aware thai the Lord wanted her 
to be a Salvation Army officer, but she allowed other things to take prominence In 
her life. After her marriage she still felt bothered about the call to offlcershlp. When 
she confided In her officer it was suggested that she pray about the matter and If It 
was the Lord's will He would reveal It to her husband. Now they are preparing for 
this task together. 

The Coles have (wo children. 

/CANDIDATE BEVERLEY KING (Long Branch, Toronto) came to The Salvation Army 
^ from an Anglican background at the age of eight through the Influence of a 
girl friend, She was converted at the same age during a Decision Sunday appeal as 

her Sunday school teacher walked with her to the 
front of the hall and knelt with her at the Mercy 
Seat. Later she became a soldier of the Army and 
today she Is a Sunday school teacher, songster. 
Young People's Treasurer and an Assistant Brownie 

,^^^^___^_ loader. 

• (f^ ae^eefleilaH When Beverley graduated from high school 

tftfe <4** iSHM^^^^! 'be rejected a suggestion she should become o 

™"™™™*™^™^^^™™™™ Salvation Army officer. She became a medical clerk- 
typist at a hospital but all through her working 
career she felt convicted that she should be doing 
more for the Lord. 

Last year about a week before Easier the 
candldote came to the point where she was completely confused. After a Sunday 
night meeting she went to the officer's wife who looked Into her face and Immedi- 
ately perceived that the candidate could not leave the hall without making a full 
surrender, She knell In prayer and felt a burden leave, A couple of months later 
she accepted God's call and challenge to Salvation Army offlcershlp. A* a result the 
has since known a deep peace and contentment as she looks forward to training 
and her life at an officer. 




There is still time to apply for the Victorious 
Session of cadets which enters the training col- 
leges this September. If you are called to officer- 
ship, write to: The Candidates' Secretary, 21 
Adams Ave,, St. John's, Nfld., or The Secretary 
for Candidates, 20 Albert St., Toronto 102, Ont. 
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Auxiliary-Captains 
at refresher course 

Thirty-four Auxiliary-Captains 
and territorial Envoys recently 
undertook a three-week course of 
studies at the Toronto Training 
College. Lecturers included Com- 
missioner C. D. Wiseman, Colonel 
Geoffrey Dalziel and other offi- 
cers presenting various aspects of 
their departments. 

Seen in the front row of the 
group are faculty members; Cap- 
tain Edith Fisher, Major John 
Morrison, Major Gordon Holmes, 
Lieut-Colonel Willison Pedlar 
(Principal), Brigadier Ernest Parr 
(Training Principal ) , Captain 
Bramwell Tillsley and Major 
Margaret Green. 
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LORELIE BLACK describes the dangers of a superficial, emotional response 



MOST Christians believe that 
Christ's most /'Christ-like" 
characteristics arc infinite com- 
passion and understanding of 
human frailty and suffering, to- 
gether with concern for other 
people to the extent that He 
would never harm, or make things 
difficult for them.., but would 
help wherever and whenever He 
was needed. His compassion in- 
volves thought and action. 

For the Salvationist, as for 
most citizens, there is always a 
great temptation to conform to 
the hard, surface lines of our so- 
ciety. It is often less demanding 
to think in terms of the majority, 
and ignore the deeper satisfaction 
which comes from living accord- 
ing to truly Christian values, even 
although this may set us from 
time to time against the main 
currents of society. 

In our meetings, we often sing 
of compassion as one of our goals 
as Christians. But too often we 
are only substituting a compas- 
sionate thought for a compas- 
sionate act. The essence of 
Christ's compassion was thought 
followed by action. We must 
therefore be prepared to think 
and then to act. 

First of all, then, if the Chris- 
tian does not see "thinking," or 
"thinking things through" as a 
great part of his Christian re- 
sponsibility in this twentieth 
century, he is very likely to lose 
any influence he might have had 
and wind up as a person "not to 
be considered," with nothing to 
offer, the very opposite of that 
which he is trying to be and do. 

Here is an example. Today's 
youth is facing the problem of 
"being yourself" and "doing your 
own thing." There is an obvious 
response to this if we would oniy 
think it through. What kind of 
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person do you want to be; what 
kind of thing is yours to do? If 
your goals for yourself are noth- 
ing, then you will do and be 
nothing, and vice-versa. This is 
a vital contemporary issue which, 
with a small amount of mental 
energy on our part, we might 
help today's desperately search- 
ing youth to face in meaningful 
terms. But how much do we care? 

How often on Sundays do we 
hear the seemingly impractical 
messages of what we are to be 
and do, without any "hows" or 
"whys"? To think is to under- 
stand, and to understand is the 



doesn't talk of "some" compas- 
sion "sometimes"; it clearly says 
that "except I am moved with 
compassion, how dwelleth Thy 
Spirit in me?" Now, as always, 
unless we are moved again and 
again, we are failures for Christ 
and His cause. 

Into this ideal of "active com- 
passion" comes the very real 
problem of class distinction. We 
forget again and again that while 
there is a distinction between 
people in their ability, talent, ap- 
pearance and character, men 
should not presume to make 
spiritual distinction. The mind of 



We also lose, in missing the 
miracle of seeing an individual 
attempting to change long-held 
habits, the wonder of his hard 
effort, whether successful or un- 
successful, and the replacement 
of a drifting attitude by one of 
sincere and dedicated effort. 

Several lines of Will Brand's 
poem "Over One Sinner" seem 
to be the guide for some corps 
today: 

Turn homeward, O Shepherd; 

in vain Thou art questing; 
Now unto Thy loss be resigned. 

But the next two lines give 



Compassion in our Corps 



doorway to effective compassion. 
W. H. Auden, the contempor- 
ary English poet, in a memorial 
to W. B. Yeats, sums up this idea 
in one of his stanzas: 

Intellectual disgrace 
Stares from every human face, 
And so the seas of pity lie 
Locked and frozen in each eye. 

Then comes the other side of 
the coin, active compassion. Al- 
though prayer is involved, it was 
only a part of Christ's compas- 
sion. It has been said that one 
way of disposing of people and 
their often complex problems is 
to pray for them. Christians can 
too easily fall into this trap of dis- 
posing of people by praying for 
them. One must in some serious 
manner be sharing the life and 
problems of the beneficiary be- 
fore performing this benefit. 

In one of our well-known and 
often-used songs "The Saviour of 
men" I have often felt the signifi- 
cance of the word "moved." It 



Christ looks beyond our selfish- 
ness, our hang-ups and neuroti- 
cisms to our hopes, our sorrows, 
our motives, our desires. 

Then so often in our need for 
personal, religious security we al- 
low ourselves to set superficial 
standards and end up by sacri- 
ficing souls for these standards. 
In attempting to simplify our 
message of love and lack of dis- 
crimination, we must never 
simplify our understanding to the 
point of either/or, black and 
white only, and become inflex- 
ible and rigid. 

How many people are there 
today, within and without our 
circle, who for varying reasons 
cannot meet our standards of be- 
haviour and thus win our ap- 
proval? What anguish they must 
suffer when we cruelly label them 
as unstable and undesirable and 
reject them! In the process we 
devalue their soul, their spirit- 
ual worth, to nothing — the very 
opposite of the Christian message. 



Christ's response to that attitude. 

That one sheep is mine, He re- 
plies, and to find it 

I go at whatever the cost. 

Here, Will Brand says, is the 
likeness of God. He closes his 
poem with the thought: 

// I were the only sinner, 

A Calvary still there would be. 

Because of this Christian con- 
cept of forgiveness, we therefore, 
as Christians have no basis for 
discriminating against people. 
Our own failures, and those of 
our neighbours, simply point up 
more sharply our human limita- 
tions and our dependency on a 
power greater than our own, 
rooting us further in humility, 
and showing us ourselves more 
clearly in relation to the people 
around us and to God. 

These are days of great chal- 
lenge in which we must be in- 
volved provided we know the dif- 
ference between conscience and 
ego-gratification. Compassion is 
that difference. 
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TWELVE young Canadians, members of the Salvationist Youth 
Service Corps, are now serving in various parts of the world. 
During the summer months they are giving valued assistance to the 
Army's work in such lands as India, Singapore, Hong Kong, Ceylon 
and countries on the African continent. The following are some of 
the reports received concerning their activities. 



• SOUTH AFRICA (David 
Rideout— Bishop's Falls; Edward 
Telford — Owen Sound) We have 
moved from Johannesburg to the 
William Eadie Mission Station in 
Vendaland. Here we have attend- 
ed and participated in African 
Youth Councils, giving short talks 
and — of all things — singing a 
duet. We were given the honour 
of judging competitions in corps 
cadet recitations, singing com- 
pany songs, timbrel drills and 
various other items. 

We are in a completely differ- 
ent phase of Salvation Army 
work here than in Johannesburg. 
The missionary aspect is quite 
challenging and thrilling. 

Dave has built a trap for a 
wild cat which has been raiding 
the chicken coops. We've also 
carried sand from a nearby river 
to the hospital for use there. The 
District Officer (Captain H. 
Erickson) took us on a three-day 
trip to do some collecting about 
one hundred and fifty miles from 
the mission station. 

We've come in contact with 
the Venda people who are one of 
the most primitive tribes in South 
Africa. Although so primitive 
their acceptance of Christ is fan- 
tastic. Their whole lives and ways 
of living have been transformed. 

• CEYLON (Linda Goldie— 
London South) — I have just re- 
turned to Slave Island (one sec- 
tion of Colombo) after spending 
the last two weeks at the Girls' 
Home at Dehiwala. At the home 
the girls have been teaching me 
some Sinhalese. It is quite a diffi- 
cult language to pick up but I am 
improving rapidly having had 
fifty young teachers who took 
half an hour off play time in the 
garden each night to drill me in 
the language. Of course their 
English improved in the process. 

The Brigadier announced to 
the girls that I had received word 
from home stating I have success- 
fully qualified for a B.A. When I 
returned to my room I found a 
card with "Congratulations" in 
big letters on the outside. How- 
ever, someone's English is not 
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quite perfect yet because it was 
"congratulations on your new 
baby!" 

While I was at the home I 
started a guide company. We had 
twenty-eight girls out for tiie first 
two meetings while I was there. 
A new officer who has taken 
Guider training has just been ap- 
pointed to Dehiwala so she will 
be able to carry on the work. 

• CEYLON (Leona Tackaberry 
— Scarborough) — Tuesday morn- 
ing Linda and I left Colombo 
and went to live in the little vil- 
lage of Madampe in the middle 
of the jungle area of Ceylon. It 
was quite fascinating to watch 
the water buffalo working in the 
numerous rice paddies around 
there. 

It was also quite interesting to 
find out that the beautiful, re- 
freshing-looking lake behind the 
officers' quarters was full of croco- 
diles! As there were dozens of 
red ants, whose bite is very bad, 
on the steps leading into the hall, 
we became very good at jump- 




Major Eva den Hartog, from the Netherlands, and Candidate Heidi Braun 
are serving the people of Kinshasha, Congo. Both are trained nurses and 
the Candidate, who is due to enter the training college in Switzerland this 
month, is seen talking to a patient in the dispensary at Hasina, which is 
regularly visited by the Salvationists. 



During the day we assisted the 
two young national women offi- 
cers in charge of the corps there. 
We went visiting with them in 
the mornings and held open-air 
and indoor meetings during the 



Salvationist Youth Service Corps 



Where the action is! 



ing up and down the steps instead 
of using each one. 

We stayed overnight and ate 
our breakfast at the District 
Officer's house which is about the 
most modem in the village. There 
is no plumbing, no stove, no re- 
frigerator, no mattress on the bed 
and so on. We had to get our 
water from a well, the water 
being a dark orange-brown colour 
with leaves and bugs floating on 
top. The stove consisted of a hole 
in a wall in which wood was 
placed and the pots on top of 
the wood. 

Because of the jungle foliage, 
every kind of insect invaded our 
room at night ■ — beetles, cock- 
roaches, huge grasshoppers and 
hundreds of mosquitoes. One 
night there were three "things" 
flying around just before we went 
to bed. They kept diving at us 
so Linda and I jumped onto our 
beds, pulled the sheets over our 
heads and yelled for the District 
Officer's daughter to come and 
get rid of them! 



late afternoon and early evening. 
To let the people in the area 
know that a meeting is going to 
begin, the Lieutenant takes an 
old broken-down bass drum to 
the front steps of the hall and 
beats it for about two minutes. 
At the first evening meeting, 
twenty young people were pres- 
ent for the first time, several com- 
ing forward and making decisions 
for Christ at the conclusion. 

• NORTH-EASTERN INDIA 
(David and Jean Moulton — 
Kitchener) — ■ We arrived safely 
in Calcutta and were greeted at 
the airport by Brigadier Skums- 
voll and Major Chianghnuana. 
The ride from the airport 
through the city was quite an ex- 
perience! There were many close 
calls as we passed other vehicles 
but the driver was excellent 

The girls' home where we are 
to serve is in Behala on the out- 
skirts of Calcutta. The home is 
like a sheltered haven surrounded 
by high walls and built around 



two lovely courtyards. There are 
approximately one hundred or- 
phaned girls here. Brigadier 
Skumsvoll is the Administrator 
and Captain Premavathy (an In- 
dian officer) is her assistant. 

On Tuesday evening they com- 
bined their monthly birthday 
party with a welcome feast for 
After having soft drinks and 
3me Indian sweets the girls pro- 
vided delightful entertainment for 
us. They sang, danced native 
Bengali dances using tambour- 
ines, put on skits and played the 
piano. 

Although the children do not 
start off for school until at least 
ten o'clock, the day begins at 
six. During this time they have 
breakfast, clean the compound, 
do some studying, bath and dress. 
All the children, except five or 
six of the small ones, attend 
schools outside the home. 

The Brigadier is hoping that 
Jean will be able to organize a 
little nursery, mending some of 
the toys and introducing new 
ideas. It will be a little slow at 
first for the children speak most- 
ly Bengali to each other and the 
younger ones don't seem to be 
able to reply in English. 

Dave is going to help set up a 
little library, help with the office 
work and supervise the girl's 
gardening. 

We are looking forward to a 
wonderful summer praying that 
we will in some way be helpful 
and useful here. 



FURTHER REPORTS WltL BE 
FEATURED NEXT WEEK 
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Do you need help with your nerves? 

This is the fourth article in a series of six in which DR. CLAIRE WEEKES, M.B., 

D.Sc, M.R.A.C.P., deals with the subject of nervous illness. Dr. Weekes is the 

consulting physician to the Rachel Foster Hospital, Sydney, Australia. 



This week Dr. Weekes 
points oat that returning 
home from hospital is not 
always the straightforward, 
happy event it may seem. 
These articles are based on 
her book published by 
Prentice-Hill of Canada, To- 
ronto, Ont, entitled "Hope 
and help for your nerves" 
and published by Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, Ont., under 
the title of "Self-help for 
your nerves.*' 



T 



ELLING a nervously ill house- 
wife that she is so much bet- 
ter she may soon return home 
from hospital is not always the 
happy task for a doctor that one 
might suppose. I am cautious 
when I mention going home to a 
nervously Ul woman: I've seen 
so many make good progress in 
hospital and then suddenly wilt, 
when told they may soon return 
home. 

Few husbands know how diffi- 
cult returning home may seem 
to a wife and mother, however 
well she may appear while still 
in hospital. The woman knows 
how critical those first few weeks 
back at home may be: that this 
is the time when she may go 
either forward to complete re- 
covery or relapse once more into 
illness and despair, and into a 
despair she senses may be more 
desperate than ever, because of 
the tantalizing glimpse of recov- 



ery she has experienced while in 
hospital. She knows the hazards 
ahead only too well; she knows 
she is returning to the same rou- 
tine that helped to keep her ill. 
She also knows that the family 
trunks they've done their part by 
going without her: that she has 
had rest and treatment in hospi- 
tal and that they, as well as she, 
should now be able to forget the 
whole experience as soon as pos- 
sible. 

She understands this attitude, 
but she fears it because she real- 
izes that her veneer of recovery 
is thin. She has had the experi- 
ence of feeling on top of the 
world one day and imagining her- 
self completely out of the wood, 
only to feel, the very next day, 
the same old apprehension, the 
same distressing symptoms as 
strongly as ever. Experiences like 
these warn her that complete 
recovery will be gradual — take 
time— and yet, she knows that 
necessity, particularly her family's 
necessity, may not allow her this 
time. One of my patients was 
greeted almost at the front door 
with "Thank heavens you're 
home! Now we can have some 
decent food at last. How about a 
cherry pie!" 

The hazards 

Oh, yes: she knows all the haz- 
ards of homecoming. Friends or 
relatives may put themselves out 
once to mind the family while 
she goes away, but twice? 
Hardly! 



H. L Project Display 




Standing beside the display for the territorial project at the St. John's, Nfld., 
Home League Rally can be seen (L to r.) Mrs. Brigadier Abram Pritchett, 



the Territorial Home League Secretary (Brigadier Doris Fisher) and Mis. 
Lieut-Colonel Arthur Pitcher. 
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So she knows she dare not fall 
again. Small wonder that as the 
time for departure draws near, 
her growing apprehension may 
bring relapse. Unfortunately, this 
is sometimes interpreted by those 
treating her as a subconscious 
wish to escape into illness to avoid 
her responsibilities. This is so far 
from the truth, she becomes even 
more upset, because in her heart 
she wants nothing more than to be 
her old self again and get on 
with her job. 

I'm often asked if women are 
more neurotic than men. In my 
opinion it is a question of oc- 
cupation rather than sex. So 
much of a housewife's life is spent 
with only small children for com- 
pany or with no company at all. 
And being alone, when nervously 
ill, encourages too much anxious 
thinking about one's illness. Also 
a woman can do so much house- 
work automatically that house- 
work itself may offer little dis- 
traction. Also, repetition — doing 
the same thing day after day — 
encourages emotional and men- 
tal fatigue more than we realize, 
and emotional and mental fatigue 
are a big part of nervous ill- 
ness. And again, repetition con- 
stantly reminds: yesterday's suf- 
fering becomes today's suffering 
because there is so little diversion 
in the house to blunt the memory 
of yesterday's suffering. Indeed, 
there is so much to keep memory 
alive. 

Mixed feelings 

The woman recovering in hos- 
pital knows that much of her im- 
provement came from having her 
day filled with change and occu- 
pation in the company of others, 
and what is more, occupation 
within the limits of her capacity. 
Occupation when it comes to the 
housewife — for example, the 
overwhelming early morning 
rush, the evening avalanche — 
may take no heed of the limits 
of her capacity. One minute she 
is rushing round trying to answer 
demands for "Mommy! Mommy! 
Mommy!" and the next time she 
may be wandering from room to 
room in a suddenly deserted 
house staring in lonely despera- 
tion at the empty hours ahead, 
when each moment may seem an 
eternity to her. 

Knowing, all this— and much 
more besides— I explain to, a hus- 




band as well as to his wife the 
difficulties of homecoming. A hus- 
band's understanding releases 
some tension. At least the wife 
doesn't have the extra strain of 
putting on an act before him. 

I explain that during those 
early weeks , the wife's feelings 
may be very mixed, very bewild- 
ering. One minute she may be 
happy to be home with her loved 
ones; the next, she may be afraid 
that she will become ill again and 
disappoint them. One minute she 
is glad to be with familiar things, 
the next, scared to see the places 
where she suffered so much. Her 
newly found confidence is so 
easily shaken, her emotions may 
swing up one minute and down 
the next. 

I advise her to' accept any 
strange feelings, any strange 
thoughts, she may have on re- 
turning home arid not to be too 
impressed by them. If she had 
her first attack of palpitation at 
the sink, isn't it only natural that 
when she sees the sink again, her 
heart may race at the memory? 
Of course it is. And the sufferings 
that memory recalls may seem so 
real, the sufferer should be warn- 
ed not to 'mistake memory for 
reality and so become tricked into 
thinking she has "slipped right 
back." 

I stress that, however strange 
her feelings, however strange her 
thoughts on returning home, they 
are usual and to be expected in 
the circumstances. Reconciled ac- 
ceptance of. all strange thoughts, 
all strange feelings, gradually 
abolishes • them. 

At the same time, .1 remind 
the husband of the contrast be- 
tween company in hospital and 
loneliness at home, and 'I try to 
persuade him to arrange for 
someone to stay in the house with 
(Continued on page 13) 
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The early days of the Mounties 
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ABOVE: The Royal Canadian Mounted Police Band on the parade ground. 
RIGHT: A trumpeter in front of a building at the R.C.M.P. Training Depot 

in Regina, Sask. 



Traffic fatalities decrease 



T^HE absolute drop in traffic 
fatalities, last year is the best 
news in years for Canadians 
working to make the highways 
safer, Norman H. Bell, President 
of the Canada Safety Council 
comments. 

The number of traffic deaths 
dropped 2.32 per cent in 1968 
from the 1967 total. This is the 
first year-to-year decrease since 
1944. 

There were 5,254 traffic deaths 
in 1968. Fatal accidents declined 
2.72 per cent to 4,370. 

Mr. Bell congratulated all Ca- 
nadians striving to make the 
highways safer for the encourag- 
ing development. He mentioned 
the news media, police accident 
prevention departments, govern- 
ment and safety organizations 
and those connected with safety 
programmes. 

There is no doubt that the use 
of safety belts contributed to this 
decrease although far too few 
drivers wear them, the Council 
president said. Figures show that 
safety belts reduce fatalities, 
mainly by preventing the ejec- 
tion of motorists from their cars. 

"The absolute decline in fatali- 
ties is even more extraordinary 
in view of the annual increase in 
motorists and vehicle registrations 
from seven to nine per cent" Mr. 
Bell said. 

The figures compiled and com- 
pared by the Council from DBS 
statistics provided for each month 
show that while fatalities de- 
creased, traffic injuries increased. 
5.41 per cent to 174,629, property 



damage accidents 8.4 per cent to 
360,619 and total traffic acci- 
dents 7.38 per cent to 479,721. 

Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 
had outstanding years with a 
drop in the fatality, injury-pro- 
ducing accident, property dam- 
age and total accident figures. 
New Brunswick had a decrease in 
all but the property damage ac- 
cidents category while Newfound- 
land decreased in all but the in- 
jury category. 

Traffic deaths also decreased 
in Ontario and Manitoba while 
injuries also dropped in Mani- 
toba. 



Litter in lakes 
causes problem 

TflE Department of Lands and 
Forests in the Parry Sound 
and North Bay districts in On- 
tario has distributed large num- 
bers of strong plastic bags on 
lakes where angler concentrations 
have caused littering problems. 

The bags are well designed and 
the objective of this service is to 
encourage people to use some re- 
ceptacle in which garbage can 
be carried home in packsacks or 
on a power toboggan and be dis- 
posed of in the proper manner. 

It is hoped travellers will make 
good use of the bags to prevent 
garbage in lakes which can only 
be detrimental to. water quality, 
fishing and the recreational capa- 
bility of the lake as a place for 
swimming and beach activities. 



TPHE part played by the North 
■*■ West Mounted Police in the 
settlement of western Canada is 
the theme of a new interpretative 
display which was opened recent- 
ly at Battlcford National Historic 
Park, eighty-six miles northwest 
of Saskatoon, Sask. 

The display in the Command- 
ing Officer's House was opened 
by Mrs. Selby Walker, daughter- 
in-law of the first commanding 
officer, Sub-Inspector James 
Walker. 

Mjs. Walker gave valuable 
help in furnishing the command- 
ing officers' house in tlie period 
style of 1876, when her father-in- 
law established the post with only 
thirteen officers and men. 

The men's barracks depicts 
people and incidents from the 
days when Battleford was one 
of five N.W.M.P. posts built to 
bring law and order to some half- 
million square miles of plain and 
forest. 

Articles and equipment used by 
the settlers who followed the 
North West Mounted Police in 
the great immigration before the 

Help for nerves 

(Continued from page 12) 
his wife for the first few weeks. 
Simply hearing another person 
moving about the house can bring 
great comfort to the person try- 
ing to recover from nervous ill- 
ness. If company is difficult to 
find I suggest light occupation 
away from home, if only for a 
little while each week. And I urge 
a husband to try to find this 
while his wife still has some of 
the interest and incentive left that 
change in hospital may have 
given her — before she becomes 
once more trapped by the routine 
of loneliness and housework. But 
I must admit that when I make 
this suggestion, my heart sinks, 
because I know how hard it is 
to find such occupation. 

If the medical profession ap- 
proached the problem of home- 
coming for the nervously ill 
housewife with a definite pro- 
gramme of rehabilitation to in- 
clude diversion of some sort away 
from the house, and also to in- 
clude sympathetic explanation to 
the family of the difficulties that 
going home entails, there would 
be fewer relapses, less need for 
drugs and returning home would 
not carry the fears that it now 
holds for so many nervously ill 
mothers in hospital today. 
(Next week: On waking 
in the morning) 




First World War are also on dis- 
play. A visitor can stand inside 
a sod-house, tap a telegraph key, 
or read the first newspaper pub- 
lished in the West. 

While the post at Battleford 
National Historic Park has been 
called "Fort Battleford," officially 
the post was known simply as 
"Battleford." At that time the 
local residents called it "the 
police barracks" and during the 
North West Rebellion of 1885 it 
was just "the fort." After the tele- 
graph station was installed at the 
post in 1886, journalists, soldiers 
and easterners referred to the 
post by the station's call name 
"Fort Battleford." 

The N.W.M.P. came west in 
1874. Only two years later the 
force, with less than three hun- 
dred men, had suppressed the 
fur-trade inspired whisky traffic — 
the chief threat to peace oh the 
plainsj Checked tribal warfare, 
and established posts at Fort 
Macleod, Fort Walsh, Fort Sas- 
katchewan and Calgary, Battle- 
ford alone remains as a national 
historic park. 

In 1904 the N.W.M.P. were 
renamed the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 

Battleford was abandoned in 
1924. Interested citizens saved it 
from oblivion by establishing, 
with provincial assistance, a me- 
morial to the North West 
Mounted Police, which included 
five buildings. On July 1, 1951, 
Battleford became a national his- 
toric park. 



Try this! 

"DATTERIES deteriorate from 
■^ age even when not in use. If 
you keep extra cells on hand for 
battery-powered appliances and 
toys, prolong their life by placing 
them in plastic bags and storing 
them in a refrigerator. 
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Home Missions and 
Harvest Festival 



by the Field Secretary 



TtflE increasing support and 
understanding of Home Mis- 
sions on the part of Salvationists 
constitutes one of the truly en- 
couraging facets of Salvation 
Arthy life and activity in Canada 
today. The reasons, or answers, 
are readily discernible. 

A, First of all, the Home 
missions concept has turned 
an old idea, which had be- 
come sterile, into a vital 
and productive one and, 
obviously, people are wel- 
coming the change. 

B, Home Missions literally 
means the strong helping 
the weak, and manifestly 
our people are going for 
that too! The growing en- 
thusiasm for this principle 
could lead, for instance, to 
large corps in particular 
wishing to become big 
brothers to smaller corps 
on a specific basis. One is 
sure this could be possible. 

In the brief years of its existence 
the new plan makes possible: 

• Coverage of the children's 
allowances to officers sta- 
tioned in small corps. 

• Special assistance for new 
ventures and newly-opened 
corps. 

• Assistance for outpost work 
under proven conditions. 



• Special help for the work 
in Northern British Columbia 
and Bermuda. 

In a few years the new Home 
Missions concept has grown from 
appro xlrnately $55,000.00 
to $82,331.20 in 1968. All corps 
are involved, with growing en- 
thusiarn for the plan. The ob- 
jective of $100,000.00 for this 
internal-support plan is clearly in 
sight. At the moment the corps 
are divided into three main cate- 
gories: — 

1. Honour Corps (approximat- 
ely 90) — giving the total 
raised to the fund. 

2. Marginal Corps (approxi- 
mately 180) — retaining, 
upon request, part of the 
amount raised. 

3. Needy Corps (approximate- 
ly 110 — retaining the total 
raised. 

However, even with needy 
corps, the attitude is healthy. For 
instance the corps officer and 
comrades at one corps felt that, 
while their corps is "needy," they 
want their quota to go to the fund. 

May God grant rapid develop- 
ment of this gratifying new con- 
cept! This programme is a natu- 
ral support for what our Army 
must do in Canada and Bermuda 
today, and for the challenge we 
must meet tomorrow. 




Travelling Witness 

WRITING to the London War 
" Cry an officer says that, 
while he was travelling incognito 
on a bus, a lady took a Christian 
paper from her bag at an op- 
portune moment and asked him 
and another passenger: "Would 
you like to read this as you con- 
tinue your journey and then pass 
it on to someone else?" 

This came as a challenge to 
the Salvationist who felt that he 
also should be using this medium 
to pass on the gospel message. 
He has made a resolution that in 
future, he will have copies of The 
War Cry available. He feels that 
contacts may sometimes be more 
easily made by an incognito un- 
expected approach. 



There are no taverns in the 
corps area at Cedarbrae, a 
fairly new district of Scarbor- 
ough, Toronto, but that does 
not provide local Salvationists 
with an excuse for a lack of 
outreach. Ian and Marjorie 
Black and William Scott (on 
the right) are to be seen each 
week in the shopping plazas 
distributing 250 copies of The 
War Cry. 

Not only is the Army's mes- 
sage given to people congre- 
gating from a wide area, one 
family has been won for God 
and the Army thereby, and 
another family has begun to 
attend the meetings. 
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HIDDEN MESSAGE 

TO SOLVE this double acrostic, determine the words defined in list 
and write each word over the number alongside. Then transfer each 
letter to the corresponding square in the pattern. 

Completed pattern will be a quotation, reading left to right, 
with black squares Indicating word endings. Where no black square 
occurs, the word runs over from one line of pattern to next. 

The names of the author and the book quoted are spelled out 
by the initial letters of the correct answers to the clues. 




1. They stick 

2. Stan do 

3. Weit 

4. No foundation In fact 

5. Caress the cat and order the crew 

6. Sour salts 

7. The shamrock, for example 

8. Appetizing 

9. Goes a long way 

10. Running up and down melodiously 

11. Reliable — 



12 53 138 122 110 1 27 63 74 

23 56 142 101 45 106 90 

19 160 131 67 91 47 119 10 

102 69 29 161 139 31 4 88 

148 71 84 100 97 51 

16143 123 117 26154 77 

121 168 132 65 87 52 105 

79 44 135 75 11 109 55 37 126 

167 124 41 8 57 112 70 89 151 

113 2 66 36 153 22 83 96 



By 

Florie 
Williams 



68 116 145 17 149 72 39 127 82 32 159 

12. "The glory is departed," said the widow — — — — — — — 

of Phlneas (1 Sam. 4) 

13. County bordering Wales and England 



14. Not present 

15. King's son 

16. The seventh band of the rainbow 

17. Correctly reverentially, popularly, notably 

18. Egyptian king 

19. Mark this general of ancient Rome 

20. "Bring an . . . and come Into courts" [Ps. 96) 



Solution on Pogo Fifteen 



21, In Luke's Gospel he lived at a rich man's gate; 
In John's Gospel, he lived at Bethany 146 73 

22. Nine told to turn lazy — 

20 157 9 115 42 129 78 92 



60 140 76 120 46 30 147 
158 24 130 136 43 118 13 141 
3 94 86 108 137 80 58 134 28 
125 54 104 34 165 156 
128 152 59 6 18 49 
81 15 133 98 5 64 103 
99 25 162 50 33 93 155 
111 21 166 44 21 38 
95 114 48 85 163 14 107 35 
7 164 150 40 62 
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COMING EVENTS 
Commbsioner and Mrs. C Wteeman 

Windsor, Ont., Nurs«s' Graduation, Fri.- 
Sun., Sept. 5-7j Toronto Training Col- 
lege, Cadets" Welcome Supper, Fri., 
Sep*. 12j Toronto Temple, Welcome to 
Cadet j. Wed,, Sept. 17i Toronto Wel- 
come Home to Salvationist Youth Serv- 
ice Corp*, Fri., Sept. 1 9 

Mrs. Commissioner C. Wiseman 

The Lolcehead, Home League Rally, Tues., 
Sept. 9 

Colonel and Mrs. Geoffrey Dalziel 

Jackson's Point Music Comp, Wed., Aug. 
27 j Winnipeg, Nun**' Graduation, Frl.- 
Sun. (a.m.), Sept. 5-7; Brandon, Sun. 
(p.m.), Sept. 7; Toronto Training Col- 
lege, Cadet*' Welcome Supper, Fri., 
Sept. 12; Toronto Temple, Welcome to 
Cadatj, Wed., Sept. 17 

Colonel and Mr>. Frank Moulton: St. 

John's, Nurses' Graduation Service!, 

Sun.-Mon., Sept. 21, 22 
Colonel and Mrs. Wm. Root Parlt, Sun., 

Sept. 21 
Ueul.-Colonel and Mn. Arthur Moulton: 

Eorljcourr, Sun., Sept. 7; Oakvllle, 

Sun., Sept. 14 

Lfeut.-Colonel and Mrs. Horace Roberts: 

Dunsmure, Sun., Sept. 21 
Brigadier Doris Fliher: Montreal Citadel, 
Sun., Sept. 21 

Brigadier and Mn. Jam** Sloan: Bridge- 
town/Windsor, Sun., Aug. 17j Halifax 
North, Sun., Aug. 24; Yarmouth, Sat., 
Aug. 30; Shelburne/BridgewatOf, 
Sun., Aug. 31 

Ma|or Joe Craig: Brampton, Sun,, Sept. 7; 

Peterborough Temple, Sun., Sept. 14; 

Scarborough, Sat.-Sun., Sept. 20-21 
Major and Mrt. WlHard Ilea: Uxbridge, 

Sun., Sept. 7 

TERRITORIAL EVANGELISTS 

Ma|or and Mn. William Davlei: Etobi- 

coke, Sun., Aug. 24; Danforth, Sun., 

Aug. 31 
Captain William Clarke: Fertile, Sat.-Sun., 

Aug. 23-31; Nelson, Wed.-Fri., Sept. 

3-12; Kamloops, Sun.-Tuw., Sept. 14- 

23 



OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

TERRITORIAL HEADQUARTERS 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Brigadier* Alphaeuj Russell, Musgrovs- 
town; Clayton Thompson, Carbooear 

Majors Alex Anthony, Bonavista; Wllllom 
Boone, St. Anthony; Linda Calloway; 
Hickman's Harbour; Russell Hicks, St. 
John's Temple; Hubert Jennings, Wind- 
sor; William Stoodley, Fortune 

Captains Ira Barrow, Doting Cove; Lloyd 
Brinson, Clarke's Beach; Roy Cole, 
Norris Arm; Judy Cooper, Glover's 
Harbour; Melvin Chipp, Little Heart's 
Ease; Ernest Diamond, Carter's Cove; 
Ronald Goodyear, Comfort Cove; 
Joseph Goulding, Campbellton; Harold 
Duffett, Peterview-, Maxwell Hale, 
King's Point; Allan Hicks, Corner Brook 
Citadel; David Hiscock, Roberts Arm; 
Edwin Hiscock, Botwood; William Hop- 
kins, LaScie; Lome Hiscock, Moreton's 
Harbour,- Bonnie Knapp, Charlotte- 
town; John Lake, Springdale; Cecil 
Maye, Griquet; Roland Murphy, Happy 
Valley; Wilson Pardy, Englee; Edgor 
Penney, Hare Bay; Harvey Pilgrim, 
Gander; Garland Pearce, Winterton; 
Mary Rogers, Whitbourne; Garland 
Skeard, Burin; Noel Sorley, Lethbridge; 
Raymond Stratton, Bishop's Falls; Renee 
Strickland, Rock Harbour; Walter Wise- 
man, Seal Cove, F.B. 

Lieutenants Llna Ash, Hampden; Peter 
Bielby, Embree; Douglas Burry, Monks- 
town; Baxter Canning, Manuel's Cove; 
Stephen French, Bell Island; Viola 
Gates, Green's Harbour; Calvin Layte, 
Channel; Leighton Patey, Cresron; Ralph 
Pilgrim, Brighton; Guy Roberts, Ming's 
Bight; Jacob Smith, Woodstock 

Clarence Wiseman 

Territorial Commander 



RALLY DAY SUPPLIES 



Rally Day Pencils 
Rally Day Bottom 



Rally Day Ribbons — — 
Rally Day Ribbons with corps 

(Minimum order 100) 
Promotion Certificates — 

Promotion Day Cards — 



imprint 



Rally Day Postcards — variety — — — — 



Welcome Burtons — — — — — 

Welcome Button with Ribbon — — — 

Programme Folders — Special — — - — 

Rally Day Programme Book — Abingdon — — 

Absentee, Invitation, Get-Well, Birthday Cards — 

12-inch Ruler with Scripture Text — — — 
Pencil with Scripture Text — — — — 

THE SALVATION ARMY TRADE DEPARTMENT 

259 Victoria Street, Toronto 205, Ontario 



each 


— 


.08 


1 doz. 


— 


.45 


100 


— 


3.50 


TOO 


_ 


3.75 


100 


— 


6.00 


each 


— _ 


.08 


1 doz. 


— 


.35 


100 


— 


2,30 


1 doz. 


— 


.35 


100 


— 


2.30 


each 


_ 


.08 


each 


_ 


.08 


100 


— 


2.50 


each 


— 


.50 


1 doz. 


— 


.35 


100 


— — 


2.30 


each 


— 


.10 


each 


— 


.06 



SOLUTION TO HIDDEN MESSAGE 
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WHERE ARE THESE? 

The Salvation Army will assist In 
the search for missing relatives. 
Please read the Hat below, and if you 
know the present address of any 
person listed, or any Information 
which will be helpful In continuing, 
the search, kindly contact the Men'; 
Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert 
Street, Toronto 102, Ont., marking, 
your envelope "Inquiry." 
AKSELSON, John. Must be now over 
seventy years of aire. In 1922 Jived at 
Sedgawick, Alta. Had a number of 
relatives In Chicago, III. and in Ro- 
seau, Minnesota. Names of hlB chil- 
dren not known, but he and/or his 
children are Bought by a relative In 
Norway, Mr. Fridtjov Omland. 69-350 
ARP, Preben Elnar (Perry). Parents 
most anxious to find, not only for his 
children's sake but also for their own. 
Born Sept 13, 1933. In Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Divorced. Said to have lived 
In Toronto and Windsor, Ont, also In 
Winnipeg, Man. Last letter received 
from Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. Will cor- 
respondent who wrote us concerning 
this Inquiry from Hamilton, Ont, 
please provide us with your name and 
address? Important! 67-248 

CHRISTIANSEN, Chrlstotfer (Jim). 
Being sought by sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Marglt Marthlsen, former wife of his 
twin brother. Forty years has elapsed 
since last heard from. Born Sept. 17, 
1SS6, in Oslo, Norway, His parents 
were Martin and Krlstlne Christian- 
sen. His slater: Mrs. Aagot Andersen. 
He has moved about considerably, 
living In numerous U.S.A. cities and 
States. Was a fisherman In Alaska 
and a railway workman, possibly In 
that State also. 69-356 

EMERSON, Richard Anthony War- 
wick, Sought by Public Trust of New 
Zealand. He is the beneficiary In a 
will of his late grandmother. Born at 
Paddington West London, England, 
on Feb. 16, 1938. His mother died two 
days lator. Father remarried and with 
hts wife and this son Is said to have 
come to Canada after World War II. 
Can anyone provide a "lead"? 69-101 
GRANBERG, Fritz Anton. Born May 
1885, at Pltea, Sweden, To "America'' 
In 1903. Widower. Last heard from in 
1966 when he lived at Nanalmo, B.C. 
Has corresponded with relatives In 
Sweden for many years. Was Inter- 
ested In fishing and building of boats. 
His niece, Mrs. Elsa Qranborg, in- 
quires. 68-606 
GRAVEL, Joseph Norman Jones 
(Norman). Born April 26, 1920, In 
Montreal, Que. Could use the name 
of Norman Jones. Worked for the B.C. 
Telephone Co., Vancouver, B.C. Was 
the General Secretary of Clerical Di- 
vision of Federation of British Colum- 
bia Telephone Workers, His wife, 
Joan, In England. Inquires. 18957 
HAMALA1NEN, sllja Dagmar (form- 
erly Mrs. Sajankoskl). Sought by 
former husband, Mr. Mauri Sajan- 



koskl. Was In Finland and Inquiring; 
for latter who was on holiday at time. 
Returned to Canada July. 1968. Born 
July 26, 1918, at Kymi, Finland. Par- 
ents Herman and Amanda — surname 
not provided. Inquiry relates to busi- 
ness matters. 68-528 
HONEYWILL, Thomas George. Being 
sought by his sister, Mrs. Ivy May 
Leat, of England. Born Feb. 5, 1906, In 
Bristol, England. Was married to 
Forble about 1933 and there Is an 
adult son and daughter, Hugh Doug- 
las and IjOrna June. Came to Canada 
about 1921 and was last heard from 
In 1949 at which time he was working 
for SeebB Power Station, Calgary, and 
lived In Calgary, Alta. His sister Is 
anxious to renew contact with her 
only relative. 18862 
JOHANSEN, Johannes (John John- 
sen). Born Jan. 6, 1890, in Norway. 
Parents were Johan Laurits Petersen 
and Martha Maria Madsdatter Peter- 
sen. They were later known l>y the 
surname of Sletas. Last known ad- 
dress was John L. Johnsen, Cran- 
brook, P.O. Box 140, B.C. Ha worked 
In the forests. Sought by a niece. 

68-632 
MONTAGUE, Frederick Augustus. 
Born May 31 (year not given), In 
Reading, England. Single, Was a 
piano tuner In London, Ont Self-em- 
ployed. Member of the Masonic 
Lodge. Known to have lived In Inger- 
soll and Thamesford, Ont. Sight was 
falling'. Last heard from in 1964. Be- 
ing sought by his cousin, Mrs. Alice 
Habrlc, of U.S.A. whose address we 
have. 69-223 

NIIRANEN, Sal ma Kerttie Allna. 
This is her maiden name. To Canada 
in 1925 and married here but name 
unknown. From 1939 to 1945 she sent 
parcels to Finland and then all con- 
tact ceased. Born Dec. 28, 1904 In 
Finland, Parents: Aleksi Fredrlk and 
Eva Lltea Nliranen. Sought by Mrs. 
Tolnl Tammlnen. We have her ad- 
dress. 69-342 
PAYNE, William Edward Rodney 
(Rod). Born July 4, 1946, at Smith 
Falls, Ont. Was a truck driver In 
Edmonton, Alta. and Rcglna, Sask. 
Last known to live In Edmonton. 
Parents: William Edward D a 1 1 o n 
Payne and Viola Payne. Wife, Judith, 
seeks reconciliation. Children are 
Shaunna, Lynn and Dalton William. 

69-84S 
RANDKLEV, Hans Torvald. Born 
May 7, 1896, in Norway. Last heard 
from in 1957 when he was living in 
Calgary, Alta. A niece, Ruth E. Torg- 
eBen, San Francisco, California, 
U.S.A., Is the Inquirer. 69-448 

WIWHARYK, Ctefan and Peter. 
Brothers. Born In 1924 and 1D22 re- 
spectively. Parents: Olek and Maria 
wiwharyk. Are being inquired for on 
behalf of their mother, by a Mrs. 
Maria Malanchuk of Edmonton, Alta. 
Last heard of in Hwoadec, Maluy, on 
April 27, 1942. Greek Catholic. Both 
served In German Army. 69-336 



COUNCIL GLIMPSES 

(Continued from page 2) 
The correspondent comments 
on possible "lobbying": 

• During the singing and in the 
silence we remembered one or 
two "concerns" of Salvationists. 
"There must be some lobbying" 
said one anxious inquirer as to 
what went on. Not once in 1963 
and again not once has the name 
of any officer been mentioned to 
me as a "po$sible," Since coming 
here a colleague has given me 
the reason for this. 

"It is not a political, or a na- 
tural choice" he said. "It is a 
spiritual communication estab- 
lished by prayer between each 
of us and the Holy spirit! The 
method is not for man's realm; 
the outcome is for a spiritual 
Kingdom." 



Notes in Passing 

Brigadier Reginald* Eamisy (R) has 
been bcrsavtd of his brother who passed 
away in England at the age of ssvenry- 

nlns. 

* * * 

Ths new address of Brigadier Elsie 
MacDonald |R), Is Apt. 306, 65 Gamble 
Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario. 



CANADIAN BANDORAMA 

Saturday, October 4th, 1969 
7:30 p.m. 
MASSEY HALL, Toronto 
Chairman — 

Lieut-Commissioner William J. Parkins 
(Territorial Commander, U.S.A. Western 

Territory) 
Bands from— 

Belleville — Danforth — Earlscourt 

Etobicoke — Hamilton Temple 
Woodstock — Kitchener — London 
Citadel — Wychwood 
Male Chorus of 250 voices 
Conductor: Major Norman Bearcroft 
Tickets Available from — 
Information Services and Special Efforts 
Department, 20 Albert Street, Toronto 
102, Ontario. Telephone! 362-1071 
$2.00 — $1.S0 — *),00 
(be sure to enclose a stamped self- 
addressed envelope with all mall orders) 
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A "tough" who had been 

ejected from the Army hall flung a 

brick which nearly ended Brengle's life. 



Chapter 2 



A change of course 



fENEROUS advances from two 
" friends enabled him to take 
up further studies at Boston 
Theological Seminary, though as 
his ambitions grew, dissastisfac- 
tion with his dreams of greatness 
were holding back the power of 
God from fully operating in his 
life. The eloquent preacher had 
to come to the place where he 
was willing to stammer and stut- 
ter so long as, to God's sole glory, 
he might win men and women 
for Him. 

Among the books that had spe- 
cially helped Brengle in his search 
for the experience of holiness, of 
spiritual wholeness, were at least 
two by a great woman preacher 
in England. Of Catherine Booth, 
wife of William Booth, this young 
American preacher said, indeed: 
"Her sword is the sharpest I have 
ever known any preacher to 
wield." 

The Salvation Army, founded 
by the Booths in London, had only 
recently reached Boston. Brengle, 
having heard something of Sits 
peculiar movement, attended sev- 
eral meetings. Somewhat surpris- 
ingly, the officer, blowing a trum- 
pet and then "preaching sermons 
with bite and fire in them," im- 
pressed him. In comparison, he 
found theological studies "soft 
and easy, anaemic." He admired 
the Salvationists' virility and also 
their sacrificial spirit. 

Page Sixteen 



And there he met a woman 
Salvationist — a daughter of a 
banker and lawyer; slender, deli- 
cate, cultured. Her preaching 
searched men's consciences as 
fire. With Elizabeth Swift he fell 
in love at once. She shared his 
deeper spiritual experience, his 
recent whole-hearted consecra- 
tion to God; and through her he 
learned much of The Salvation 
Army, which she had seen in 



THE STORY SO FAR . ' 

Samuel Logan Brengle loved oratory even as a young boy in the 

pioneering days of the United States. The law, then politics seemed 

open to him but when studying at the university, Brengle decided to 

become a preacher. 

In 1884, the Rev. Samuel Brengle was sent to a small rural t 

community where the church membership t>f the circuit more than ; 

doubled within the year. 

Headquarters, was reluctant to 

accept him. "You've been your 

own boss so long. We're an Army 

and demand obedience!" 

But Brengle had not come by 

his own will: it was God who had 

led him hither. So William Booth 

relented. Readily the candidate 

for officership acquired Salvation 

Army uniform (yet wore it at 

first with some misgiving) and 

presented himself for training at 

the Leamington Depot, A sharp 

and unexpected temptation as- 
sailed him with the first duty as- 
signed him; for instead of an 

opportunity to test himself in 

some unaccustomed soul-saving 
activity, he was sent down to the 

cellar to clean the boots of his 
fellow cadets. 

Brengle needed not to learn a 
lesson in humility; but this task 
seemed a waste of time and of 
his God-given talents. In his dis- 
appointment he prayed. In an- 
swer he saw a picture of Jesus 
bending over the feet of rough 
and uneducated fishermen. 
"Lord" he whispered. "Thou 
didst wash their feet; I will black 
their boots!" Then he tackled 
the job with a song. 

Back in America Captain 
Brengle, with his wife, was ap- 
pointed to the charge of a corps 
with twenty soldiers which before 
long became a very live centre 
of evangelism. Two other com- 
mands followed, while also 
Brengle's preaching and personal 
concern led to a notable deepen- 
ing of the Salvationists' spiritual 
experience, 

Brengle's fourth appointment 
was to Boston. He knew the place 
from previous visits. The hall was 
in a noisy side street, opposite 
one of the city's most disreputable 
saloons. He remembered the 
scanty, rickety furnishings of the 



And then one night a "tough," 
whose unseemly behaviour had 
led to his being gently but firmly 
ejected from the Army hall, flung 
the brick that nearly ended 
Brengle's life. " 

During the long months of his 
convalescence, when incapable of 
rendering public service, Brengle 
began to" write for the Army's 
periodicals, Simple articles on the 
life of whole-hearted devotion to 
God, kept pure and worthy by 
the grace of His Spirit, they made 
a deep impression. There was a 
demand for more permanent pub- 
lication and the result was the 
book Helps to Holiness. 

In the more than, seventy years 
since that little volume was pub- 
lished, it has been translated into 
many languages, including Czech 
and Finnish, Korean, Japanese 
and Chinese. Considerably over 
half a million copies have been 
sold. Its spiritual influence has 
been immense. 

In America, in Japan, in Aus- 
tralia — where the Archbishop of 
Melbourne distributed many 
copies — in Britain and in many 
other lands it has yielded a re- 
markable harvest for Christ's 
cause. 

An Anglican' dignitary, whose 
life Brengle's book had trans- 
formed, during an evangelistic 
mission in Belfast, gave copies of 
it to a group of young Irishmen: 
with the result that eight of them 
volunteered for "the hardest mis- 
sion field in the world." They 
were sent, in due course, to 
Egypt, where the eight became 
eighty. 

A few years after the publica- 
tion of this book, having mean- 
while occupied several adminis- 
trative posts, Samuel Brengle was 
appointed travelling evangelist — 



The Brick and the Book 



Britain. A visit to Boston of Gen- 
eral Booth only confirmed 
Brengle's conviction that his place 
would be with the Salvationists. 

The charge of one of the finest 
churches in the State, erected by 
a millionaire who wanted him to 
be the pastor, was offered to him 
at this time. There was some 
hesitation — consideration — then a 
decision to become a Salvationist. 
In May, 1887, Samuel Brengle 
left New York to enter the 
Army's training college in Lon- 
don—two days after his marriage, 
in the library of her father's 
home, to Elizabeth Swift. 

General Booth, confronting the 
young American at the London 



by Eric Coward 

officers' quarters — a tiny place 
above the hall. 

He had sometimes wondered 
how civilized folk could live in 
such a place. Now — was he to 
take his refined, frail wife there, 
with a baby four weeks old? Was 
he to march the streets, to have 
former acquaintances — students, 
professors, ministers — look at him 
and his people condescendingly or 
even contemptuously? 

The Brengles went. They had 
many "drunks" in the hall every 
night; often with riotous scenes. 
They had to battle for the right 
to preach in the streets. But much 
was accomplished for the cause 
of Christ. 



Spiritual Special is the Salvation- 
ist term— for the whole of the 
United States of America. For 
thirty years that was to be his 
grand ministry, including some 
six or seven years when this task 
took him to other lands — to Brit- 
ain, France, the Scandinavian 
countries and Finland, to Hol- 
land and Switzerland to Aus- 
tralia, -New Zealand and Hawaii. 
In ten thousands of hearts dur- 
ing those three decades, all over 
the world, a new vision of God 
was created, a new spiritual 
power born, as a result of 
Brengle's plain, penetrating 
teaching and preachings 
(To be continued) 



